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LIVERPOOL anaLONDON 


and GLOBE 


iLNSURANCE COMPANY, 
45 William Street, N. Y. 


Total Assets--......- $26,740,105.76 
Assets in the U.S. over $3,000,000.00 


JAMES E. PULSFORD, ARTHOR PELL, 
Resident Secretary. Ass stant Secretary- 
CHARLES SEWALL, Second Assistant Secretary- 


16th Scrip Dividend. 1875 


50 per Cent. 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Comp’y, 
120 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital--------- $400,000 00 


NEW YORK, July 10 1875, 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE LBOLARED: 
lst. A Scrip Dividend of 
FIFTY PER CENT. 


to policy holders. Certificates to be issued August 20th, 
1878. 

2nd. Interest at the rate of 

SIX PER CENT. 

on outstanding scrip, payable August 20th, 1875, 

Srd. That the scrip issue of 1869 be paid in cash August 
20th, Interest on the same to cease utter June $0.h, 1875, 

4th. A cash divicend of 


wIiGHt PER CENT.,, 
able to stoskholders July 12th. 


THOS. L, THORNELL, Secretary. 
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NEW YORK BANKERS, 


NEW YORK BANKERS. 








EF’ Is Fx & HMATOH, 
BANKERS 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 

U. S. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and sold direct 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts to suit all classesof investors 
and institutions, and for immediate delivy- 
ery; aud all business connected with in- 
vesuments in Government bonds, transfers 
of Registered certificates, Exche of 
Coupon Bonds for istered, Collection 


erms 

All other marketable Stocks and Bonds 
bought and sold on Commission; Gold 
Coupons: and American and _ Foreign 
Coin bought and sold; approved deposit 
accounts received. 


FISK & HATOH. 


THE CITY BANK; 
LONDON, England. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1856, 











HEAD OFFICE, | (Cornér of Finch pe) Ttread- 
{ie Old Bond Street; 

BRANCH oy & 160 aigate CS" Court Road; 

orFices. ‘$l .& 6% Lad bE 
rE fares Weblsalisge. 

Susscrisep Caritat__..£1,200,000 0 0 


(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 
Parp-up CapiTaL_..--.. £600,000 0 0 
£185,000 0 6 


Reservep Funp 





Joun Jonzs, Eeq., Chairman, 
Hewar Viours East, Esq. Samvnt Josnva, Erq. 


Anparw La Esq. \Joaquix De Mancaa mee 
Rosert Liorp, . Wi 
Wa. age * 


ILLIAM x, Esq 
James E. Vannen, Esq. 
+» M. P. |Grornez Youna, e 
Wm. Macnacentan, Esq. Hexzr Joun Atkinson, Esq 


Manager! 
Avragp Geonez Kunxupr. 








Seordary—C. J. Wourn. 





Accountsopened with PRereves Ameri- 
can and other Foreigu —o- or Banks, 
at euch mo‘erate rates of be consid- 
ored consistent with sound masual advantage. 
tne interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
np nee on! balances, oa’ io py & on the 30th June 

and Sist Dessaber in each year. 
uesand Exchange honored against a 
proved previous or simultaneous Remittances. Credi te 
9 i against fi in London. 
ercantle and Marginal Credits are issued, as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


emcashed when issued by Cliente and eve 
scription of general Baaking Bus 
“ne 





de- 
nese 


Officers and Clerks of the Bank are pledged not to" 
Sransactions of any of its customers. 


; thease the 





led to on favorable | ¢ 





BROWN BROTHERS & Co 


59 Wall Street, NEW YORK; 


ssue, against cash deposited, or satisfac- 
tory guarantee of repayment, Circular 
Credits tor Travelers in Doddars for use 
u the United States and adjacent coun- 
tries, andin Pounds ‘sterling for use in 
any part of the world. 

THEY ALSO [8806 COMMERCIAL CREDITS 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BETWEEN 


THIS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND DRAW 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE ON GREAT BRiTa’W aND 
RELAND. 





J. & W. SELIGMAN & C0. 
BANKERS. 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK. 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS 
Payable in any part ot Europe, Asia, 

Africa, Australia and America. 

Draw Bills of Exchange and make tele- 
graphic transfers of money on Euroye and 
California. 


Greenebaum Brothers & Co, 
BANKERS, 

i Nassau Street, N. Y., 
CORNER OF WALL STREET.) 
CHICAGO HOUSE; H. Greenebaum & Co. 
Issue Drafts and Credits on Europe 


Cable Transters 
ON EUROPE AND CALIFORNIA. 











THE 


a Banx 0, Or Commerce. 


0 ee pene 000,000 Gold. 
eee ee $1,500,000 Gold 


The New York Agency, 60 WALL STREET. 


Buysand Sells Sterling Exch , makes Cable Transfers, 
rrante Commercial oor an tranwacts cther Banking 
business. HAHPEH 
5. fr. GOADHY, | Agents. 
E A5n somes 


MEN AND IDIOMS 
OF WALL STREET. 


A Dictionary of Terms used on the 
meager =— 














A COMPLETE LIST oF DEFAULTED R. R, BONDS, 
WITH A SKETCH OF DIFFERENT METHODS 
OF DEALING IN S1OCKS, BUNDS AND GOLD. 


72 PAGES. Sent Faer To anY aDDRess. 





Order executed for Stocks and Stock Privileges by —~ 


and telegraph. ‘ollections made. Money invested and 
rmtion given, by 


JOHN eo & CO., Bankers and Brokers, 
272 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


H.C. WILLIAMS & CO 


BANEEBRS, 

49 WALL STREET, N. ¥., 
Transact a general BANKING business, 
Deal in INVESTMENT Secirsties, 
Buy and Sell on Commission, 
TOCKs, BONDS AND GOLD, 
FOR CASH, OR ON TIME, 


Dividends and Coupons Collected..2e 
Interest Alowed on Deposits. 


MENRY ©. WILLIAMS, FRANK E. WILLIAMS, 
’ B, D. SKINNER. 





WALTER T. HATOA, NATH'L = o. HATCH, 
Member Stook & Gold Exc’s. Member Stock Exchange, 


W. T. HATCH & SON, 


BANKERS, 
34 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
DEALERS IN 
United States Securities, 
FORBIGN EXCHANGE, &c., 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


RAILWAY STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD, 


Also, Gold over the counter, in lots to suit customers, at 
the market price for the moment. 


Liberal Arrangements made with Banks and 


Duuners. 
Special Attention paid tv Urders for Investment. 


KNOBLAUCH & LICHTENSTENN, 


BANKERS, 
37 Broad Street, 


New York. 


Draw Bills of Exchange saad Tesue Letters of Oredit on 
Li principal cities of Euro 
, Oven Ure {its on SHANGHAR and YOKOHAMA. 


Tel-graphic Trausfers md 
CHARLES KNOBLAUUH, 

Ooneral Partuers...-.. | py UL LICHTENSTELN. 

Bpacial Partner.—DFKUTSOHE BANK, Berlia. 


SIXPENNY 
SAVINGS BANK, 


Has REMOVED 1To THE CoRNER OF 
Broadway & Astor Place. 


Open daily from 10 A. M. to 8 P. M. 


5 Cents to $5,000 Received, 
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EDUCATION. 


Academy of the Sacred Heart, 
MANHATTANVILLE, N. Y. City. 


This Academy occupies a beautiful site 
near the Central Park. The plan of in- 
struction unites every advantage, which 
ean contribute to an education at once 
solid and refined, and embraces a thorough 
knowledge of the French language. 

Board and tuition, per annum, $300. 

Scholastic duties sre resumed the first 
Wednesday of September. 


Bishop Hellmuth Colleges, 
LONDON, Ont., Canada, 


Afford the HIGHEST INTELLECTUAL and CHRIS- 
TIAN EDUCATION, to the sons ard duughters of gentle- 
men, at VERY MODERATE CHARGES. ‘I he Colleges are une 
mile apart, and are both supplied with an able staff ot 
European and experienced revident teachers, Distance 
from the Falls of Niagara, four hours by rail. 

President and Founder- The Righ! Rev. I HELL- 
MU7H, D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop ot Uuron, 

Hellmuth College (Boys).-H+av Masrer: Rev. A 
SWLATMAN, M.A., Late Scholar Christ Coliege, Camb 
Sen. Opt. 

Helimuth Ladies’ College.—Paivcirat ¢ 
DARNELL, Queens College, Cambridge. 


For particulars apply to the Principals 
respectively. ‘The next term COMMENCES 
SErtember Isr. 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
40 Washington Square, N.Y.City. 


(Location deligbttul and easy of access.) 


DR. GEO. W. CLARKE, Principal, 
prepares pupils of all ages for business or 
college. ~* 

Thirty-third year begins September 
13th, 1875. 

Circulars at Bookstores and at the In- 
3t tute. 


SPEAK IN SEASON! 
Ihe next Year begins September 15, 1875. 


FERRY HALL, Lake Forest, IIL, 


Unsurpassed in its facilities for study of 
Music, Art and General Literature; in a 
locality “beautiful for situation on the 
sides of the North,” it offers great attrac- 
tions to Young Ladies seehinyg an eduea- 
tion. EDWARD P. WESTON, |! 
SELECT BOARDING SCHOOL, 
HOPEWELL Young Ladies’ Seminary, 
Hopewell. Mercer Co.,, N_ J. 
Fall Term commences September 9th, 
1875. Lecation unsurpassed for health 
ond beauty, Daily trains to New York 
and Philadelphia, by Mercer and Somer- 
set Railroad. Terms for Board and Tui 
tion in Literary and Scientific Department, 
Music, French and Drawing, $250 per 
year. Address 
Miss E, H. BOGGS, Principal. 


PURT CHESTER INSTITUTE, 
PORT CHESTER,N Y. 

For Twenty Boys. For circulars address 

O. WINTHROP STARR, A M, Principal. 


SETON HALL COLLEGE, 


SOUTH ORANGE, N. J. 


First Session begins September Ist, 
1875. A fall Clussical and Commercial 
Course, with special attention to English. 

For Terms, &c., apply to 

Rr. Rev. M. A. CORRIGAN, D.D., 
President. 
SEWARD INSTITUTE, 

For Boys and Young Men, 

FLORIDA, Orange Co., N. Y. 

$160 pays for board, tuition, fuel, 
light, &c., &c., for Twenty Weeks, in this 
well-known institution. Advantages su- 
perior. Numberlimited. Send for ecata- 
logue,to ‘T. G. SCHRIVER, A. M. 

(2 Orens on September 1ith, 1875 








Rev. H. F, 









































Archdiocese of New York. 


ST. JOHN'S COLLEG Ki 


FORDHAM. NEW YORK. 





delphia Press. 


_ EDUCATION. _ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 











CHARLIER INSTITUT 


Central Park and Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 


TWENTY-FIRST YEAR. 

Lessons resumed on TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 14th, 
from 9 to 1, and on September 20th from 9 to 3. 

BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND 
YOUNG MEN of Seven to Twenty. College, Business, 
West Point, Annapolis, Scientific Schools; French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, taught and spoken. Twenty teachers. 

New building unsurpassed tor location, ventilation, in- 
terior ar Large gy fire-proof stairs, 
&c. Prospectus seut on application, 

PROF. CHARLIER, Director. 


SUNNY HALL, 


MILTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


Rercrives a FEw LITTLE GIRLS, who 
from absence of parents, or other causes, 
REQUIRE THE CARE AND COMFORT OF A 
HOME. Tuition of a high order pro- 
vided. Best of reference given in New 
York City and elsewhere. Address, 
Box 80, Milton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


RYE SEMINARY,RYE,N.Y. 


Next session will commence September 13th, 1875. For 
particulars apply to the Principal, Mr:. 8. J. LIFE. 

















Young Ladies’ 


Boarding and Day School 
STAMFORD, CT., 
Mrs. C. E. RICHARDSON, Principal. 


This old-established School re-opens on 
September 22nd, 1875. 

The best advantages offered for thorough 
instruction in EnGuisu, Frencu and Ger- 
wan. Superior as a Home School. 

Circulars sent on application. 














‘In enterprize, literary ability, and 
in the thoroughness that marks each de- 
partment, the ‘Galaxy’ stands in the 
ront rank of American and Euro 
Magazines.” - ihe N-ws, Poughkeepsie, N. 





Why not Subseribe 
R 


THE GALAXY 


IT IS THE 
Best American Magazine. 


No Family ean Afford to do Without it. 


if GIVES MORE GOOD AND ATTRACTIVE 
READING MATTER FOR THE MONKY 
THAN ANY OTHER PERIODICAL 
OR BCOK PUBLISHED {IN 
THE OCUUNTRY. 





Vrioe $1 per year. Send for Prospectus, 


‘*It is certainly the best of American 
Magazines,’’— Express, Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS ALL 
AGREE THAT 
THE GALAXY 


Is the Best and Most Ablv Edited 
American Macazine. 





“A model periodical; a credit to 
American periodical literature.”—Phia- 





Who would not give $4,00 to Se- 
eure such a Monthiy Visitan: for 
the year 1875! 


Subscribe at Once. 


It can be h.d with either “ Harper’s Weekly’ or 
Harper's Bazu.” or Appleton’s Weeklv,” or “ Tue 
a bon” tor 8kv » Dociars per annum, 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 














A GRACEFUL TRIBUTE. 

Mas Louise Cuanpirez Movnrow, author of 
‘ Bed-Time Stories,’ but better known as the 
Brilliont Literary Correspondent, ‘‘L. C. M.,” 
pays this graceful tribute to Sr. NicHozas : 

** Sr. Nicnoxas seems to 10e, if not . o —_ 
possible young folks’ magazine, at e 
best one which the English-speaking world has 
yet seen. It is a delightful piece of extrava- 
gance to have two serials running at once, 
two such acthors as Louisa M. Alcott and J. T. 
Trowbridge. Miss Alcott’s ‘ Litrze Women’ 
was the most popular book siace ‘ Uncie Tom’s 
Casi,’ and already one can sve that the ‘ Eicut 
Covstns’ must be nearly related to the ‘ Little 
Women’ in worth and wit—first cousins at least. 
As for Mr. Trowbridge’s ‘Youxa Surveyor,’ I 
like bim so much in January, that I am deter- 
mined to make his further acquaintance. 

** But, after all, the ‘ Exar Cousins’ and the 

Youne Sunveror’ are only welcome guests— it 
is Mrs. Dodge who keeps house in St. Nicoias 
and makes a magazine as Madame Racamier 
made a saion, drawing from each visitor bis 
best, and charming alixe by her speech ard by 
her silence.”’ 


A CAPITAL STORY FOR BOYS. 

J.T. lrowbridge’s Western Serial, just begun 
in St. Nicuoxas, gives a true picture of life on 
the prairies, and, moreover, touches boy-nature 
on precisely the right key. Full of fascinating 
and spirited incident as it is, it has the rare 
quality of showing the real manliness and every- 
day satisfaction, in a boy’s knowing how to do 
his work well. Our Young Surveyor, with his 
jolity and sound practical sense, will be a 
power wong the boys of America. 

8ST. NICHOLAS FOR FEBRUARY 
fas some very striking features—a beantifal 
Frostisprece, ‘‘The Varmosets,” from one of 
Sin Epwm Lanpserr’s ntings ; and ‘*The 
Ice Boat Song,” from Hans Brinxen—set to 
music by Groncz J. Huss; a Valentine St « 
by Susan CootmpGe ; an Article on the Mior- 
facture of Valentines, with hints howto »re 
them — besides the usual charming variety in its 
contents. 


Make the Children Happy at Home 
By a year’s subscription to St. NicHoxas, price 
only $3.00. Vol. 1 bound in red and gold, 
$4.00 ; with gilt sides and gilt edges, $5.00. 
Ove year’s subscription and Vor. Oxz. Bounp, 
with a year’s subscription to ScarsyeR’s Montu- 
LY, or any other $4.00 Magazine, $10.00. | ost- 
age prepaid. 

For Sale and Subscriptions received by all 
BooxsELiEcs and PostmasTER:. 


SCRIBNER & CO.. 654 Broadway, N. Y. 








THE NEW IMPROVED 
REMINGTON 


SEWING MACHINE 


AWARDED 


The “Medal for Progress,” 
A'T VIENNA, 1873 
The HionEst om or ‘*MepaL” AWARDED at 


No Sewing Machine Received a Higher 
Prize. 


A FEW GOOD REASONS 

1. -A New Invention THorovonty Testep and secured 
by 1. tters Patent. 
2.—Makesa perfect Lock sritca, alike on both sides 
on all kinds of goods 
3.—Runs Liout, Smoorm, Nometxss and Karip —best 
combination of qualities. ’ 
4.—Dvrasie—Kuns for Years without Repairs. — 
6.— Will do all varieties of Work and Fancy Stitching in 
a superior manner. 

at Most easily M d b« the operat Length of 
stitch may be altered while running, and machine can be 
threaded without passing thread through holes. 

7.—Design Simple, Ingenious, Elegant, torming the 
stitch without the ure of Cog Wheel Gears, Rotary Cam 
or Lever Arms. Has the Aulomatc Feed, whict 
insures uniform length of stitch at any speed. Has our ne» 
Thread Controller, which allows easy movement of needle 
bar and prevents injury to thread. 
&.—Construction most careful and Prinwuxp, It i | 





From the Country !!! 
Families Returning!!! 


LADIES’, MISSES, GENT’S and BOYS’ BOOTS 
SHOES, GAITERS and INDIA RUBBERS, all Styles 
and Prices. Patronize 

MILLER & CU., 3 Union Square, N. ¥. 


BALD HEADS 


Can be covered with a pm exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfect, and with work so ingeniously contrived 
as to appear each hair just i-suing trom the skin, the 
hair being exactly ot the same shade and texture as the 
growing hair; they are so By they cannot be de- 
tected. Made only at BATCHELUR’S celebrated Wig 
Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 
did. It never fails. The only true and perfect Dye. 
Harmless, reliable, inst No disappoint 
no ridiculous tints; remedies the ill effects of bad dyes, 
Jeaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. ld 
and pay applied at LATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 
No. 16 Bond Street, N. Y Sold by all druggists. 




















W. A Batchelor’s (Curative Ointment 
of the 
y- 


Oil 


wmmediately curcs Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itchi: 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or 


W. A. Batehelor’s Alaska Seal 
for the Hair. The best Hair Oil in use. 

W .A. Batehelor’s Dentifrice $i,b°st 
preserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing the Breath 
W. A. Batchelor’s New Cosmetique, 
Black or Brown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers, or 


Moustachios without si them. Soild at the fac- 
ms No. 16 Bond Street, New York, and by all druggists. 
Ask for them. 








BEWARE oF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS 
AND COUNTERFEITS! ~ 


ROWN’S 


ju 


Freperickx Brown, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 











THIS RELIABLE PREPARATION, one of 
the oldest of American Pharmaceutical Pro- 
ducts, still maintains its enviable reputation, 
and finds a steadily increasing sale without 
advertising, and in spite of piracy. 
™ Its high reputation has tempted the cupidity 
of parties, whose only excuse for their unfair 
simulations, exists in the great popularity of 
the original, and accidental similarity of their 
names. 

BROWN’S ESSENCE OF JAMAICA GINGER 
is protected by the private Proprietary Stam 
of the manufacturer, which is incorporated wi 
the steel plate label. 


The attention of Druggists and the Trade generally, Is called 
4 Sethe Price Liat of s 
ENCLISH & FRENCH 
MEDICINES & PHARMACEUTICAL 
PREPARATIONS, 
Which will be mailed on application, 


Freperick Brown, 
(Established 1822) 


IMPORTING, MANUFACTURING 
& DISPENSING CHEMIST, 


W. E. Gos ser Fifth and Chestnut Streets, 

















manufactured by the mos( skil/ful and imecho =| * PHILADELPHIA PA. 

rez at tLe celebrated REMINGTON OKY, It) B,! ’ 
nea NEW YORK, ‘. ¥., New You Othee NO & MAD sou- ae = 
B.T. BABBITTS|"  asasiarie apogee visa 


Pure Concentrated Potash, 
OR LYE, 





The College offers every facility for a 
Classical and Commercial Education, 

Studies will be resumed on WeEpnes | 
pay, SerTeMbER &th, 1875. 

Terms; Board and ‘Tuition, per year, | 
$300. 

For further particulars a 


F, W. GOCKELN, S. 


to 





| or making bard and soft soap with this 


PPY 
fo President. 64 to 84 Washington Street, New Yoarx. 


Of Double the Strength of unv other 


SAPONIFYING SUBSTANCE, 


1 have recently perfecred a new method of packing m 
Potash, or Lyc, and am now packing it only in Balls, the 
coating of which will saponify, and does not injure the 
Soap. It is packed in boxes containing 24 and 48 Ib. Balle, 
and in no other way. Directions in English and German 

‘otash, accompa- 


B. T. BABBITT, 


nying each package. 


MISFIT 





CAR 
(iood second-Fland and Misfit 


ENGLISH BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY and INGRAIN CARPETS, OLL CLOTHS, 

MATTINGS, &c., very cuEapP, at the old place, 

112 FULTON STREET, 
(SIDE ENTRANCE.) 

§3” Goods sent to any part of the Country Free of Charge. gry 


PETS. 


NEW YORE 














DANS WERT MEATS 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 30, 1875. 
Our New Church Clock! 


BY CHARLES TEN) YSON TURNER. 


‘* Henceforward shall oar Time be plainly read— 

* Down in the nave | catch the twofold beat 
OF those tull-weighed moments overhead ; 
And hark! the h ur goes clanging down the street 
To the open plain! How sweet at eventide 
Will that clear music be to toil-worn men, 
Calling them home, each to his own fireside; 
How sweet the toll of all the hours till then! 
‘The cattle, too, the self-same sound sball hear, 
But they can never know the power it wields 
O’er human hearts, that labor, hope, and fear; 
Our village clock means naught to steed or steer; 
The call of Time will share each twinkling ear, 
With Sammer flies and voices from the fields!’ 


BLACK BESS; 
An Historical Tale of ‘‘The Good Old Times.”’ 


By Edward Viles. 


CHAPTER LVIII.—(Continued.) 


“It’s lucky,” he muttered, “that I happened to think 
of it before I went in.» If I hadn’t I should have made 
a mess of it! Something must be done! Let me see! 
Oh! ah! that will do!” 

Dick had hit upon a scheme. 

He lifted the latch of the shop door. 

As he opened it a bel! rung furiously. 

in obedience to the summons, a tall, thin, shrivelled 
old woman entered the shop. 

‘* What is it ?” sbe asked, in an unceremonious voice. 
Dick put on ap air of immense importance, and spoke 
in a pompous sort of way. 

‘The woman became obsequious instantly. She thought 
Dick was a lord at the very least. 

“My good lady!” he said, ‘1 want you to assist me. 
I was walking homewards when I heard cries of distress, 
and in a little shed that had only three sides to keep out 
the cold, I found a poor family setually starving. 

“ Yes sir—my lord, I mean!” said the woman, con- 
fusediy. 

* Address me by the first title, if you please,” said 
Dick in a manner that made the woman more and more 
convince. the second was the one belonging him. ‘1 
found this family ten of them in all, actually dying of 
hunger—dying of hunger!” 

Lor’ a mussey, sir! You don’t say so!” 

“Itistrue! For the shame of England, it is true. 
They were all so far gone, that not one was strong 
enough to come here and get some food, so I determined 
to come myself, and take it myself. I never do good 
actions by halves. So just put what articles you think 
proper inte a basket, so that I may carr7 them conveni- 
ently, and I will pay you liberaly for the whole !” 


CHAPTER LIX. 
TOM KING IS MUCH ALARMED BY HEARING A MYSTERIOUS 
VOICE IN THE OLD MANSION, 

“ Yes, sir, I am sure your lordship is very good. It is 
not many that would do as you’ve done! I s’pose, 
though, you are a stranger in these parts. Excuse me, 
my lord, for venturing to say so much.” 

The woman bustled about and procured a wicker 
basket as she spoke, into which she stowed some bread, 
butter, tea, eggs, and such like. 

“ Yes, I am a visitor here.” 

‘ I thought so, sir. At} Lord Wingfield’s, I suppose ?” 

“Yes,” said Dick, who no more knew who Lord 
Wingfield was than the man in the moon, but conjec- 
tured he was sume nobleman who had a residential 
estate in the neighborhood. “I have come down to my 
cousin’s for a short visit.” 

“Ob! indeed, my lord! I didn’t know Lord Wing- 
field had a cousin, but of course now he must have”’ 

“How much will they all come to, my good woman? 
I am anxious to get back. They will wonder what -has 
become of me, for I only went out for a stroll after 
dinner !” 

“ Well, sir—your lordship, I mean,”—said the old 
woman, who was rather at a loss how to appraise her 
goods, but thought she ought to avail herself of this 
opportunity toget profit. “ Altogether, basket and all, 
they comes to seven—yes, eight-and-sixpence.” 

She would have sold the same articles to one of her 
ordinary customers for half-a-crown. 

“Very good,” said Dick, “ here’s balf-a-guinea. You 
need not trouble about the change.” 

If the old woman had had any doubts about Dick being 
a lord, they were completely dissipated after that one 
politic speech. 

“Your lordship’s very good—very good,” she said, 























more. “I am sorry, | 


but I am a lone woman, and there is no one I can send 
to carry the basket for you.” ; 

“ And a deuced good job too,” muttered Dick to him 
self, ‘for such a thing would have been very embar- 
rassing.” 

“ There's my neighbor’s little boy, Josiah, would have 
been glad to carry the basket for fyour lordship. It 
seems rediculous for you to have to do it.” 

“ Not at all, not at all,” said Dick, placing the handle 
of the basket. ‘‘ There’s no false pride about me, and 
I am never ashamed of being seen doing a good action.” 

“ Ah! my lord, them’s the sentiments I should like 
all lords to have, Old England would be very different 
to what it is.” 

“ It would—it would!” A 
‘ Allow me to open the door for your lordship,” said 
the woman, rushing hastily round the counter, and 
bringing down an avalanche of bottles in her course. 
“ Allow me.” 

Dick stood aside, and permitted the old woman to 
open se Supe. n 

7 night, my good woman, good night.” 

“* Good night, a lordship !” repeated the woman, 
courtseying to the ground, “That ever | should have 
lived to see the day, that I should have waited on a real 
lord, and Lord Wingfield’s cousin, too, and then to see 
him carry the things away on his own noble arm! Oh! 
it clean bangs all, that it do!” 

Dick Turpin hurried off along the village street, and 
was so fortunate as not to meet a soul. 

His ruse tickled his fancy mightily. 

But it had taken more time to obtain the provisions 
than he calculated upon, and he knew tbat Tom would 
be losing all patience, if not getting positively uneasy 
about his safety. 

So when Dick reached the lane leading to the gates of 
Durley Chine, he set off at a trot, which, though ap- 
parently not calling forth any particular exertion, en- 
abled him to get over a good deal of ground ina short 
time. 

Very soon he had the satisfaction of seeing the iron 
gates before him. 

He unlocked them and entered, carefully relocking 
them behind him. 

Then, noticing that the long grass had the appearance 
of having been trampled upon, he spent a few moments 
in restoring it toa soupeutiindled position. 

In this he succeeded very well. 

Running along the carriage drive he soon emerged 
upon the ies which he crossed without relaxing his 
speed and then bounded up the steps. 

Tom he found was standing at the window watching 
for him. 

“Success!” said Dick, handing him the basket; 
“there’s enough there to keep us nearly a week. 

But Tom took the basket in perfect silence and then 
holding up his hand he said impressively— 

‘* Hush!” 

Dick was astonished. 

“What is the matter?” 

“Hush!” said Tom more earnestly than before. 
“Oh! Lsee how it is,” said Dick to himself. “ He 
has gone too long without food, and his wound has made 
him slightly delirious !” 

This was a natural enough supposition, and certainly 
Tom’s behavior was sufficient to induce it, for wiat 
earthly motive could he have for saying “hush!” in so 
mysterious a manner ? 

Dick put his foot on the balustrade, and crawled 
through the window. 

As soon as he stood in the hall, he felt Tom clutch 
him by the arm and whisper— 

“ Hush!” 

Dick began to feel alarmed. 

“ Hang it all, Tom, what the deuce is the matter?” 
he said. ‘ Speak out, what is it?” 

Tom did not reply, but drew him into the room which 
they had eccupied on the previous night, and closed the 
door cautiously behind him, ; 

In obedience to his promise, Tom had made a fire. 

It was burning brightly, and diffuseda pleasant light. 
Dick looked anxiously at his companion’s countenance. 
Tom was pale. 

There was, too, something like.» scared look about 
his eyes. 

Dick was more and more bewildered. 

“For heaven’s sake, Tom, my friend,” he said, 
“speak! put me out of my suspense by telling me what 
has happened to cause this great change in your beba- 
vior |” 

Tom came forward. 

“ Keep your distance !” said his companion, retreating 
as he advanced. ‘“ You look just a little mad !” 

“I do feel strangely!” said Tom, “ but, Dick, so sure 
as you und I are present here in this apartment, ro surely 


| thought it would be best to humor him. “ But before I 
listen to what you have to say further, [ must have some- 
thing to eai!” 

Accordingly Dick commenced transferring the con- 
tents of the basket to the table. 

The craving of hunger was strong in Tom’s breast, and 
the sight of the plain yet tempting viands made him 
forget all else. 

or the next ten minutes both were perfectly silent. 

By the end of that time, hewever, their appetite hav- 

ing been appeased, Dick spoke— 
“It was quite time you did have something eatable, 
Tom,” he said, “ for I do believe if you had gone much 
longer without, you would have clean lost your senses. 
Iam sure you were a little mad when you stood at the 
window and said ‘ Hush!’ in the fashion as you did!” 

“Perhaps so—perhaps so! .My wound—fasting for 
so long— and the be of excitement we have had, may 
have caused my senses to play me false.” 

“IT should think such a result was very probable.” 

“ And yet,” said Tom, “‘ surely I cannot have made so 

great a mistake. Listen!” 

Hs got up as he spoke and opened the door a little. 

Then he assumed an attitude of intense listening. 

“T can hear nothing,” said Dick, ‘ except the sighing 

and murmuring of the wind in the deserted corridors. 

Do you?” 

“Not now,’ said Tom. ‘But let the door remain as 

itis, just a little way ajar.” 

* ae well. You are onthe side to feel the draught, 

not I!” 

“I do not care for it,” said Tom, resuming his seat; 

“and now I will try to tell you what I heard after you 

left me.” 

“Do so.” 

“T stood at the hall window watching you until I could 

see youno longer. ‘Then I returned to this room, broke 

up a couple more chairs, and lighted the fire.” 

“Yes! what then ?” 

“ This, of course, took up some little time, but still I 

thought it almost time you were back. I felt dreadfully 

sick and faint for want of food. My wound smarted 

horribly, and I continually saw bright moving figures, 

sometimes like stars and symetimes like faces, flitting be- 

fore my eyes.” 

“ Thuse symptoms are easily accounted for.” 

“T am aware of it! Well, I sat here in the chair for 

what scemed to me to be an endless time, and then I 

got up and staggered to the little wiudow in the hall. 
say staggered, because I found my legs had scarcely 

strength enough to support the weight of my body 1” 

“ Well—well, goon! What next?” said Dick; * for 

goodness sake don’t be s; prolix !”’ 

“So what?” 

“Oh! hang it all, don’t beat about the bush so much, 
Come to the point.” 

“I was at it, and should have told you by now if you 
hadn’t interrupted me Don’t be so impatient!” 
“Goon. Go on!” 

“You may laugh at what I say as muchas you like, 
I’m confident it’s true for all that, and that if | was ex- 
hausted from want of food, that my senses played me 
no trick. While I was standing at the hall window wait- 
ing and watching for you to make your appearance, I 
distinctly heard a yoic..” 

“ A voice?” 

“ Yes, a voice.” 

“ What words did it utter?” 

“T coult not distinguish the words. 
alone I heard.” 

“Nonsense, Tom, you must have been mistaken, 
Who is there here besides ourselves possessing the fa- 
culty of speech ?” 

“That 1 cannot say,” said Tom, “ but I am as confi- 
dent as Lam of my own existence at the present mo- 
ment, that while I was at the window ip the hall I heaad 
the sound ofa voice, if not voices, and that is why I said 
‘Hush!’ as soon as y:u appeared, for I thought it only 
natural that, if 1 heard some,one speak, that some one 
could hear us speak also!” 


CHAPTEK. LX. 

THE TWO FRIENDS PROBE YET DEEPER INTO THE MYS- 
TERIES OF DURLEY CHINE, AND GET TAKEN PRISIONERS 
FOR THEIR PAINS. 

Dick Turpin looked narrowly into Tom King’s face, 
as he spoke and saw at once that his comrade was fully 
convinced of the truth of what he had uttered. 

That there was anything supernatural about it, Dick 
would not for one moment believe. 

He could not yet divest himself of the idea that it was 
Tom’s fancy. ; 
Yet it might not be, and it most{certainly,behoved him 
for his own safety sake to act with as much precation as 
possible. 


— 
It was a voice 





are there other inhabitants of Durley Chine beside our- 
selves!” 

**Pho—pho !” gaid Dick, drawing a long breath, “ and 
is that all? Here help me with the supper, and let’s 
have something to eat!” 

“ |)o not disregard or diseblieve what I tell you! I am 
convinced that whet I say is true!” 

“Very well. I don’t say it isn’t,” said Dick, who 








“ You do not credit me,” suid Tom, “ but itis true for 
all that! Now whut voice could it have been?” 

“ How should I be uble to tell more than yourself? 
Now pray, Tom, recollect how startled—I might say 
frightened— we both were this morning at hearing that 
awful shrieking sound, and yet how simple was the 
cause that produced it!” 

(Te be continued), 
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The Maid of Sparta, 


My thonehts delight to wander 


On this immediate shore— 
Where lovely, fuir and tender, 
Is she whom | adore. 


May heaven, its blessings sparing, 
On her bestow them free— 
The lov: ly maid of S»arta, 
Who sweetly sings to me. 
Had fortune fix'd my station, 
In some propitic.s hour, 
The monarch of a nation — 
Endow'd with wealth and power— 
That wealth and power sharing 
My peerless queen should be— 
The lovely maid of Sparta, 
Who sweetly singa to me. 
Although the restleas ocean, 
May sone day between us roar, 
Yet while my heart has motion, 
Bhe’ll lodge within its core; 
For artless and enslearing, 
And mild and young is she, 
The lovely maid of Sparta 
Who sweetly sings to me. 
When fate giv s intimation 
That my last hour is nigh, 
With pl cid resignation, 
I'll Jay me down and die; 
Fo d hope my bosom cheering, 
Th t! in heaven shall see, 
The lovely maid of Sparta, 
Who sweetly si:.gs to me. 


Es 


A PERILOUS COMPACT. 


“You say, Captain Jackson, that you 
have received written instructions from 
your owners by the last mail ?” 

“Yer, sir, very particular and specific or- 
ders recording the cargo wanted for tne 
good ship Exporter.” 

“If I understand you aright, the best 
quality of silk and the finest grade of teas 
only, ate wanted ?” 

“Exactly, Mr. Failing. But why do you 
ask? Are you unable to load the ship 
with the jrequired quality and grade of 
goods 1” 

“We'll see in good time, Jackson. But, 
I say, have you any objection to my 
glancing over your written instructions ?” 

“Certainly not; and if you are to furnish 
the cargo, I think it advisable for you to 
thoroughly understand what is wanted and 
what Iam allowed to receive.” 

The keen, gray eyes of Mr. Failing were 
fastened intently upon the weatherbeaten 
countenance of the seaman for a moment, 
and then in a soft, insinuating tone, he 
added : 

“Lf you will give me a boat, Jackson, I 
will send my China boy ashore for a case 
of dry Monopole. The weather is warm, 
and iced champagne will not be disagreea- 
ble, eh 1” 

“By no means; but it is a luxury we 
poor sailors seldom have the opportunity of 
tasting,” replied the captain, with a sigh, as 
he though of his far-off wife and two little 
babies. 

The champagne was soon sparkling in 
the slender glasses, and the merchant 
pledged the sailor and his noble ship in a 
brimming bumper. 

The Exporter was a tine clipper engaged 
in the China trade, owned by an opulent firm 
who counted their dollars by millions. The 
ship was commanded by Captain Jackson, 
an experienced shipmaster, but who had 
been compelled to accept the grinding terms 
of the parsimonious owners of the Ex- 
porter. : 

Captain Jackson had been unfortunate, 
and at the time he applied to the firm for 
employment he was in debt, with a wife 
and family looking to him for support. 
He was not in a condition to dictate terms, 
but ventured to remonstrate feebly at the 
inadequate salary offered for the amount of 
property and responsibility he was expect- 
ed to control and look after. 

“We can get plenty of shipmasters for 
eighty dollars per month,” was the cold, 
harsh reply. “We do no not ask you to 
accept it. You come to us; if you demur, 
another shall take your place.” 

And with a heavy heart the poor fellow 
signed the articles, while the pale, suffering 
face of his wife rose up before him. 

The Exporter was lying off Shanghai 
waiting for the valu» le and special cargo 
which had been ordered by mail. 

‘1 The merchant, Mr. Failing, was on board, 
and as has already ben narrated, was tak- 








ing his comfort in the wide spacious cabin 
of the vessel. , 

Glass after glass of champagne had been 
quaffed, the fragrant perfume of choice 
cigars filled the cabin, and poor Jackson as 
the generous vintage mounted to his 
brain, for a time forgot his troubles. ; 

The letter lay on the table before Fail- 
ing, who, with his heels perched on a pro- 
jecting cornice of the cabin, smoked in 
silence, while Jackson with a volubility en- 
entirely unnatural to him, poured into the 
ears of Failing the entire story of his 
wrongs. 

“You are not half paid that is certain, 
Jackson, and there is but little chance to 
make a dollar out of the main hatch. To 
be sure you can do a little something with 
the stevedore, ship chandler, ete.; but after 
all what does it amount to? J came out 
here tomake a fortune Jackson; honestly if 
I can, and thus far have no reason to com- 
plain. But you are situated differently. 
You have no opportunities, your life is 
passing away, the greater portion of it is 
spent in buffeting the elements at eighty 
dollars per month—for what? that your 
owners may reap hundreds of thousands of 
dollars from your talents. Is that honest, 
is it right or just? No. And how will it 
end? You are past the meridian of life, 
and you say you are ‘astern of the lighter.’ 
Now I shall speak plain, Jackson, too plain 
perhaps; but fill your glass, man, it has 
been empty this half hour. As I said be- 
fore, every day will bring you nearer to 
the grave, and the best years of your life 
spent away from your family whom you 
love. Even supposing that no accident oc- 
curs to excite the wrath of the firm that 
might cost you your position, in due course 
of time you will be worn out, feeble and 
neapacitated by old age from retaining 
command. What will the merchant with 
his bags of gold, which you have made for 
him, care for you then? Will he take into 
consideration the fact that you have braved 
dangers and ransacked every clime for the 
articles of merchandise he required? No, 
he will never give it a thought, and the old 
shipmaster, the faithful but worn out ser- 
vant will totter to the door of the sailor’s 
snug barbor, and beg for charity and a 
roof over his grey head, unless indeed your 
wife and two girl babies can support 
you.” 

The merchant blew a long cloud of 
smoke from his lips aa he ceased speaking, 
and eyed Jackson with a very peculiar 
look as that individual wiped the perspira- 
tion from his brow, which had been in- 
voked by the artful picture protrayed by 
the eloquence of the sharp, shrewd mer- 
chant. 

“Good God! Mr. Failing, I never looked 
upon it in that light; but I dare say you 
are right. But what canI do? The eigh- 
ty dollars I get keeps my wife from starv- 
ing.” 

“Exactly, and no more. Take another 
glass — that’s right. Your good health, 
The Exporter is insured, isn’t she ?” 

“Yes. to her full value.” 

“And you are to insure the cargo also” 

“Certainly; my owners are always very 
particular about that.” 

“Humph! How would you like to 
pocket fifty thousand dollars, Jackson, and 
weather on your owners and the poor- 
house, eh 1” 

“What a question to ask a man in my 
position!" and Jackson’s head began to 
spin about as he listened to the artfully- 
worded sophistry of the tempter. 

“Wecan make a good thing of it, and 
now is your opportunity. Your owners 
grind you down, now let them take the 
consequences, although they will not lose 
much, but the anticipated profit. I will 
furnish you the silk and tea, but instead of 
the best I'll give you the poorest. Don’t 
jump, man; there’s no harm done yet. 
The highest market price will be charged, 
and you shall have twenty-five thousand 
dollars to-night, or when you sign the 
regular articles of agreement as having 
received the stipulated quali‘v and quanti- 
ty. The other twenty-five thousand shall 
be paid when the Exporter goes to the 
bottom, and you return to Shanghai from 
the wreck. Not a word, man, but 
eome ashore. We'll talk it all ever at my 





oftice.” 

And linking his arm through Jackson’s 
he assisted the shipmaster to leave the 
cabin and descend the side. 

The next day the first lighter load of cargo 
for the Exporter arrived and both bale and 
box was rattled rapidly into her capacious 
hold. In less than two weeks’ time the 
ship was ready for sea,and Jackson, who 
had spent the greater portion of his time on 
shore repaired on board. 

Not until toolate did the entangled sea- 
man awake from the delusive dream into 
which he had been beguiled by the skillful 
Failing. The ship was loaded, the first 
half of the fifty thousand dollars had been 
paid, and Jackson, by the advice of the 
merchant, did not bank the amount, but 
negotiated for the value in diamonds, which 
he wore around his body. 

It was too late to retreat; he had gone 
too far; and although his conscience 
troubled him sadly, still he made up his 
mind to carry out the fraud that had been 
commenced. 

The Exporter sailed down the mighty 
Yangtse with a fair wind, which freshened 
as the good ship pass. 1 Woo Sung. Every- 
body on board was in high spirits at the 
idea of being homeward bound, with the 
exception of poor Jeckson, who paced the 
deck in moody silence. He had solemnly 
sworn never to taste champagne again, and 
had firmly made up his mind not to re- 
visit Shanghai, for he had learned to fear 
the influence which Failing exercised over 
bim. 

He kept to himself, avoided the society 
of bis first mate, and spent most of his time 
ip the seclusion of his cabin, brooding over 
the terrible secret which he carried in his 
bosom. 

The character of the cargo preyed con- 
tinually on his mind, and waking or sleep- 
ing, he was continually haunted by a 
nightmare, He grew nervous and impa- 
tient; so much so, that both officers and 
crew wondered at the sudden change that 
had come over the “old man.” 

When alone in the dead hour of the 
night, he would pour over his charts, and 
strive in vain to fix definitely upon some 
shoal or reef where he could safely carry 
out his intentions, and an involuntary curse 
would escape his lips as he felt the pressure 
of the belt he wore about his body, or the 
features of Failing, whieh would occasion- 
ally rise up before him. 

Favored by fair weather, the fleet ship 
rapidly plowed her way down the China 
sea, and all hands congratulated them- 
selveson a speedy termination of the voy- 
age. . 

No opportunity had occurred to sacri- 
fice the ship, for Jackson was determined 
not to hazard the life of anyone on board, 
and, keeping well to the eastward, the 
high mountainous island of Borneo loomed 
up blue and picturesque above the 
horizon. 

For two days the Exporter skirted along 
in sight of the island, and then a furi- 
ous sqall of mist and rain swept over the 


“Pie 

black, lowering clouds appeared to 
envelop the mast-heads, and the zigzag 
sheets of vivid lightning darted through 
the heavens, only excelled in fury by the 
appalling peals of thunder which crashed 
unceasingly above them. The sea, lashed 
to fury, was enveloped in a feathery foam, 
and flew over the ship ir. blinding showers. 

Groaning and creaking in every timber, 
the ship bowed before the gale, and, as all 
hands had been called to shorten sail, or 
eat away the tattered remnants of what 
had been blown away, Captain Jackson 
himself took the wheel, that the helmsman 
might lend a hand in aiding his struggling 
shipmates. - 

No human being can ever conceive. the 
feelings which raged in the unfortu- 
nate shipmaster’s breast that memorable 
night. 

The roaring of the waves, the rush of 
the pelting rain, the howl of the gale as it 
swept through the cordage of the ship, and 
the beating of the surf on the beach and 
reefs in the distance, mingled with the 
clear word of command of the mates, and 
the Scheery cry of the nimble sailors aloft 
ad they roared out. “haul ent to leeward |” 





er “light over to windward !” 

‘The last man had laid down from aloft, 
the men were clustering aft to “splice the 
main brace,” when a sudden grumble and 
grating ran through the ship. A shock, a 
bump—followed by a second shock, which 
threw the men off their feet violently, and 
then the good ship Exporter struck heavily 
on a coral reef, and was forced high up on 
the dangerous shoal. 

With a succession of crashes the tall, 
wavering masts went over the side, the 
affrighted cries of the men, the shouts of 
the officers, and the ter:ible ominous grind- 
ing on the ship’s keel rang out on the mid- 
night air. 


But the calm, steady voice of the cap- ~ 


tain was heard above all, calling on them 
to obey his orders, and Jackson’s coolness 
had the desired effect. 

Watching for the next vivid flash, Jackson 
scanned the scene and saw that it was 
comparatively easy to reach the main land 
by the coral reef. 

Carefully and cautiously the men were 
directed to scramble for the land, and Jack- 
son was tke last man to leave the doomed 
ship. A sharp cry of anguish escaped 
from him as he leaped over the rail, but it 
was swallowed up in the force of the 
gale, which now set in with redoubled 


All night long it raged, and as daylight 
dawned the furious waves were running 
high, while the breakers roared like so 
many angry and hungry wolves. 

Not a vestige of ship or cargo remained 
save a few remnants of shattered spars, 
and singular enough the medicine chest 
was found comparatively uninjured. By 
some means it had escaped the undertow, 
and was half buried in the sand, a sad 
relic of the once noble ship. 

Jackson had performed his difficult task 
well, not a breath of suspicion could attach 
iteelf to him, and all hands endeavored to 
speak a word of comfort to their pale, de- 
jected superior. 

But other matters soon engrossed the at- 
tention of both officers and men. With 
the first rays of the morning sun which 
pierced the dispersing storm clouds, a 
numerous and well armed body of natives 
suddenly made their appearance, and with 
loud and menacing cries rushed upon the 
defenseless, shipwrecked seamen. 

By the advice of the captain, no attempt 
was made to resist the half-naked, swarthy 
natives, who bore the entire ship’s company 
in their midst to their reigning prince, 
who was attired in more than barbaric 
splendor. 

A Malay stepped forward to act as in- 
terpreter, having served on board a coun- 
try wallat as seaman, where he had learn- 
ed a smattering of the English language. 
He informed Capt. Jackson that the ship 
had struck a reef making out from Sara- 
wak, on the island of Borneo, and that they 
were now the prisoners and slaves 
of the prince bearing the name of the 
town. 

In a low, confidential tone, he added that 
he wished them no harm, but advised them 
to strain every effort to escape, as the 
rajah was a bloodthirsty fellow, who de- 
lighted in putting his prisoners to death by 
the most cruel tortures that could be de- 
vised. The Malay added that the poten- 
tate was greatly depressed at present on 
account of the severe illness of the young 
princess, his favorite daughter; and as all 
the ja-ju men on the island had failed to 
relieve her, their heads had paid the forfeit. 
She was hourly growing worse, and the 
father was almost frantic at the thought of 
losing his idol. 

Captain Jackson listened in deep silence, 
and aray of hope darted across his really 
fine features as he reflected for a moment. 
In his many leisure hours at sea he had 
made the science of medicine a study—so 
much so that he felt perfectly confi- 
dent to grapple with any ordinary disease. 

The men were standing between the 
well-armed natives, who were only await 
ing the well-known signal of their ruler to- 
dash their brains out or reserve them for a 
worse fate. But the dusky potentate had 
relapsed into a reverie, and had appa- 
rently forgotten the presenes of the white 
men. 
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The guards stirred impatiently, while 
their dark eyes shot forth glances which 
boded no good to the trembling men whom 
they had in their power. 

Nerved on by desperation, and & prey to 
the most terrible apprehensions at the 
awful predicament and danger the ship's 
company were in through his instrumen- 
tality, Jackson whispered a few wordsin the 
ear of the Malay, who ventured to approach 
his royal master. 

Jackson had béthought hini of the fortu- 
nate discovery of the medicine chest, and 
determined to assume the risk of asserting 
his power to save the princess’ life, which 
he accordin gly did, and the Malay quickly 
conveyed the intelligence to the despondent 
father. 

In an instant the high-born native was 

on his feet. His eyes glistened with an un- 
natural lustre; his deep, sonorous voice 
echoed through the room, while the jewels 
flashed and scintillated on his clothing as hp 
gesticulated wildly. 
. Tha Malay Gamtsntad i. “si... Md 
chieftain, and Jackson was i.formed that 
he should have an opportunity to try his 
skill—that, if sucessful, he would be 
loaded with wealth such as he never 
dreamed. of — that his comrades should 
share in his good fortune, and liberty as 
well as jewels should be the share of the 
white strangers. But, on the other hand, 
after exciting false hopes and making aa 
assertion he could not make good,if the 
princess should die, then death with the 
most exquisite torments would be the por- 
tion of all. 

It was not without anervous chill thatthe 
shipmaster listened to the alternative, and 
although his face was pale, still he never 
faltered in his step as he followed a guide 
to the presence of the princess. 

He could scarcely repress his embarrass- 
ment as he bent over the slight form of the 
princess, who was little more than a child 
in years, and stature. She was reclining in 
a silken hammock, partially covered by a 
slight gauze covering. She moved her 
head from side to side, moaning with pain, 
and quietly submitted to Jackson as he 
examined her pulse, tongue, etc. 

He soon discovered that her trouble was 
nothing more serious than a slow fever, 
which the contents of the medicine chest 
would easily alleviate, and he breathed a 
silent but fervent prayer of gratitude for 
the means of escape offered to his comrades 
and himself. 

The precious collection of drugs was 
soon under his watchful care, the proper 
remedies given, and for the first time for 
many days the princess sank into an easy 
and refreshing slumber that night. 

Jackson watched by her hammock, while 
the stern old chief occupied a pile of cush- 
fons close beside him. 

The recovery of the patient was rapid, 
thanks toa good constitution; and captain 
Jackson in the course of ten days had the 
satisfaction of seeing her sitting up 
laughing and talking with her overjoyed 
father. 

The safety of the shipwrecked crew was 
assured, the rajah more than kept his 
word, heaping gems and gold dust upon 
them all. 

To Jatkson he made the most munifi- 
cent offers, pressing upon him the office of 
chief ja-ju of the island. But the ship- 
master wisely declined the office in cau- 
tious language, and at parting his belt re- 
ceived an addition that more than exceeded 
his wildest ideas of wealth. 

The entire party were conveyed to Sin- 
gapore, where Jackson bade adieu to his 
old comrades, taking the first mail steamer 
that left. 

Reaching Liverpool, he soon arrived at 
his destination, and was warmly welcomed 
by his wife and little ones, to whom he re- 
lated his strange adventures. 

Without loss of time he called on the 


owners of the Exporter, who had mean-" 


while, secured their full insurance of vessel 
and cargo—coolly informing Jackson that 
he need never expect to command one of 
their ships again; for which rebuff he cared 
but little. 

Removing to a small but growing West- 
ern town, he became icentified with its 
prosperity, and to-dav is one of its wealth- 





iest and most influential citizens. 

He has conscientiously striven to re- 
pair the error into which he was drawn, 
but never thinks of ShangMai and the tea 
trade without a visible shudder. 


a 





DOGS GOING OVER NIAGARA ALIVE: 

In November, 1836, a troublesome fe- 
male bull terrier was put in a coffee sack 
by a couple of men who had determined 
to get rid of her, and thrown off from the 
middle of Goat Island bridge. The 
following spring she was fovind alive and 
well about sixty rods below the ferry, hat- 
ing lived through the winter on a dead cow 
that was thrown over the bank the previous 
fall. In 1858 another dog,a male of the 
same breed, was thrown into the rapids, 
also near the middle of the bridge. In 
less than an hour he came up the ferry 
stairs very wet and not atall gay. The 
reason why the animals are not killed is 
that the water pours down so rapidly and 
in such quantities that the water below, 
so to speak, can not run off fast enough, 
and it piles up in lavge water cones, which 
are constantly formig and breaking. If 
any strong animal should fall on one of 
these cones, as upon a soft cushion it might 
slide safely into the current below. The 
dogs were doubtless fortunate enough to 
fall this way, aided, also, by the repulsion 
of the water from the rocks in the swift 
channel through which they passed. It is 
not impossible that some strong man, in a 
light, strong boat, may thus, at some future 
time, go over the Horseshoe Fall and not be 
killed. 





A RUSSIAN DANCE, 

They have a singular kind of dance con- 
ducted on the greens of country villages in 
Russia. The dancers stand apart, a knot 
of young men here, a knot of maidens there, 
each sex by itself, and silent as a crowd 
of mutes. A piper breaks into a tune, a 
youth pulls off his cap and challenges his 
girl with a wave and a bow. If the girl is 
willing, she waves her handkerchief in 
token of assent, the youth advances, takes 
a corner of the handkerchief in his 
hand and leads his lassie round and 
round. No word is spoken and no laugh is 
heard. Stiff with cords and rich with 
braids, the girl moves heavily by herself, 
going round and round, and never allow- 
ing her partner to touch her hand. The 
pipe goes droning on for hours in the same 
sad key and measure; and the prize of 
merit in this “circling,” as the dance is 
called, is given by the spectators to the 
lassie who, in all that Summer revelry, has 
never spoken and never smiled. 





IT WORKED. 


A man of respectable appearance, but 
carrying a countenance heavy with woe, en- 
tered a Michigan avenue street car, a gold 
watch and chain in his hand, and he made 
a general appeal by saying, ‘‘Is there any 
one here who will buy this watch? My 
wife lies dead in the hoase and [ want $20 
to bury her with.” Three or four men 
looked at the watch, and then one Eugine 
Sullivan pulled out $20. handed it over, and 
put the watch in his pocket. ‘Heaven bless 
you, mister,” said the man, as he jumped 
off at Second Street and hurried away. 
Then Mr. Sullivan looked at the watch 
again; others looked at it, and pretty soon 
it was discovered that such watches are 
worth about $4 apiece. One man Jaughed 
until he shook the car, and he said the game 
was twenty years old. 





“*Are you afraid of the dark?’’ asked a 
mother of her little daughter. ‘I was once, 
mamma, when I went into the dark closet 
to get a tart.” ‘What were you [afraid 
of?’ “I was afraid I couldn’t find the 
tart.”” 





Queen Isabella has once more been re- 
fused permission to visit Spain, though rec- 
ommended by her doctor to bathe at Santan- 
der. On hearing of this, Don Carlos, with 
all the chivalry of his race, offered his 
cousin hospitality in the Basque Provinces. 
Her Majesty has declined. 





A GLIMPSE OF OBERLIN, 


A correspondent of the Toledo Blade, in 
a recent letter from Oberlin College, says: 

The Ladies’ Hall is three stories high, 
and contains about forty-five frooms, ‘except- 
ing those on the first floor. Each of these 
rooms is prettily papered and carpeted, and 
furnished with bed, study-table, wash-stand, 
chairs, stove, and mirror. Each room is oc- 
cupied by two. The occupants ornament 
their rooms with pictures, brackets, mottoes, 
hanging basbets, &c. Some of the rooms 
are very pretty indeed. One, especially, I 
noticed occupied by two negro girls, one 
from Houston, Texas, the other from Penn- 
sylvania. The walls were hung with hand- 
some chromos, and portraits of negroes, 
hanging baskets, and trailing vines were 
arranged artistically and in profusion about 
the walls, windows, and mirrors. Here and 
there were brackets holding beautiful vases, 
small statues, and articles of fancy work. 
Altogether, the room presented a cosy, in- 
viting appearance. At present, there are 
about ninety girls in the Hall—ninety merry, 
fun-loving girls, from every State in the 
Union. There are, perhaps, no two who 
are alike in all their habits and manners. 
Each one has her own peculiar character. 
The Western girl, who milks cows and 
washes dishes when at home, is a decided 
contrast to the Eastern young lady, who at- 
tends operas, parties, and halls during vaca- 
tion. The Thursday theological lecture is 
the great bughear of an Oberlin school-girl's 
life. It is rather amusing (I suppose Mrs. 
Grundy would say shocking) to go into 
Chapel after the lecture has fairly commenc- 
ed, and see about two-thirds of the girl stu- 
dents settling themselves comfortably for an 
hour’s nap, about the usual length of the 
lecture, There is one girl here who is a 
marvel to all who know her. She was born 
on a Western prairie—when, she does not 
know. She has probably lived with the In- 
dians all her life. 





BRIDGING THE NIAGARA RIVER. 


Surveys are quietly proceeding on Grand 
Island, says the Lockport Journal of the 8th 
instant, Jfor another international railroad 
bridge. The company was chartered last 
Spring, both in the Dominion Parliament 
and the American Congress, and already 
capitalists have been induced to cooperate 
and engineers set to work. The bridge is 
being built in the interests of the Cannda 
Southern, whose managers complain that 
not only is the international bridge unavail- 
able on account of its single track, but the 
City of Buffalo, throngh which trains can 
only be run at the rate uf six miles an hour, 
is a serious obstacle in the way of railroad 
traffic. Hence they feel themselves compell- 
ed to “‘go round’’ Buffalo. The Grand Is- 
land bridge will have a double track; also a 
double carriage-way It will cross the 
Western international branch of the Niagara 
River just below Black Creek, to which a 
short line will be built from Stevensville, 
then run along Grand Island a distance of 
about seven miles, and cross the Eastern 
American branch to the main land near 
Tonawanda, there connecting with the Erie 
and Central, The si uation, the Journal 
adds, is an exceedingly favorable one, thie 
water being only tw: ty feet deep and the 
current one and one-half miles an hour, as 
against a current of from eight to twelve 
mi'es at Buffalo. The bridge will be finish- 
ed in August, 1875, and an important sav- 
ing in time will, it is confidently anticipated, 
ensue from its construction 





In Dorsetshire, England, the people are 
fond of Bible names for their children. 
But atraveler thought they went a little 
too far when he found engravedon a tomb- 
stone, “Methusaleh Cony, aged twelve 
months.” 


An exchange says that the game of chess 
was invented by {a tender woman more 
than 2,000 years ago. 
and played the first game with the teeth 
she had extracted from one of her slaught- 
ered enemies. 

Acolored labor union at Camden, Ark., 
fixed the price of picking cotton at a dol- 
lar a hundred and board, and severely 
thrashed several members for working 
cheaper. 


She was a queen, 





SUICIDAL MANIA. 


Sometimes a person determined to de- 
stroy himself will wait months and years 
for an opportunity of executing the deed 
in the particular manner he has marked 
out for himself, and the very inclination to 
suicide may beremoved by withdrawing the 
particular objects that would awaken the 
idea. Thus aman who has tried to drown 
himself will be under no temptation to cut 
his throat. Example, it is well-known, is a 
powerful cause of incitement to the suici- 
dal act. We were once told by a physician 
that a hypochondriacal patient used to 
visit him invariably the day after reading 
the reportof asuicidein the daily papers, 
possessed by a morbid fear of imitating the 
actof which he read. Sir Charles Bell, Sur- 
geon of Middlesex Hospital, was one day de- 
scribing toa barber who was shaving him, 
a patient’s unsuccessful attempt to cut his 
own throat; and, on the barber's request 
pointed out the anatomy of the neck, show- 
ing how easily the act might have been ace 
complished. Before the shaving operation 
was completed, the barber had left the 
shop and cut his throat according to Sir 
Charles Bell’s exact instructions. Some- 
times there is an epidemic of suicides, as 
at Versailles, in 1793, when out of a small 
population 1,300 persons destroyed them- 
selves in one year; or as in the Hotel des 
Invalides in Paris, when six of the inmates 
hanged themselves on a certain crossbar 
within a fortnight. Very often this disease 
is hereditary, and at a certain age the 
members of one family will all in turn 
evince the suicidal tendency, while even 
children of very tender years have been 
known to end their short lives by their 
own act, from force -of example. Curious, 
too, are the methods of self-destruction, 
but they are too painful to bear descrip- 
tion. A Frenchman once attempted to 
ring his own death-knell, by tying him- 
self to the clapper of the church-bell which 
thereupon began to swing, and alarmed 
the villagers by its unwonted tones. All 
cases of determined suicide are character- 
istic of confirmed insanity; whereas in 
cases of impulsive insanity, the perpetrator 
will often regret the act before it is com- 
pleted, and endeavor to save his life, as 
did Sir Samuel Romilly, thus demonstrat- 
ing that[the very attempt may effect the 
cure of the disordered brain. The months 
of March, June,and July are the favorites 
with men; September, November, and 
January for women, in which they volun- 
tarily end their lives. In youth men hang 
themselves; in the prime of life use firearms; 
and when old revert to hanging. Women 
usually prefer Ophelia’s “muddy death.” 
Poisoning is a method adopted bythe very 
young of both sexes. W: have the consoling 
reflection that, prevalent as brain disorder 
is in our country, at least eighty per cent. of 
cases of insanity are curable, if treated at 
an early stage; while itis to be noted that 
itis not pleasurable productive brain-work 
that does the mischief, but rather the men- 
tal strain which results from the high 
pressure of our artificial life.—Chamber’s 
Journal. 


THE FORTIFICATIONS OF MAYENCE. 


The Pall Mall Gaze‘te,in speaking of the 
fortifications of Germany, says: Much has 
been remarked of late of the new fortifica- 
tions approaching completion round Metz 
and Strasburg; but those of the older bul- 
wark of Germany at Mayence are but little 
behind them in importance. M. Viollet-le- 
Due’s recent history of fortification records 
no more striking change in the views of that 
art than that which the modern outworks of 
Mayence disclose; for they cover and in- 
clude the very ground from which an army 
of 40,000 Frenchmen carried on the siege 
of that city at the close of the last century, 
and, indeed, extend even far beyond Piche- 
gru’s old lines of attack. Resting at either 
extremity securely on the convenient bends 
of the Rhine, the front they form is much 
less than either of Metz or Strasburg, but 
they are of remarkable strength, especially 
the Haufstein fort, which is the key of the 
whole, and dominates like a great citade! 
froma central point the wide plateau which 
lies to the south of the city, and rises so 
high as to seem formally to command it 











‘THE ALBION. 











The Saddest Fate. 


To touch a broken lute, 
To strike a jangled string, 
To strive with tones forever mute 
The dear old tunes to sing— 
What sadder fate could any heart befall ? 
Alas! dear child, never to sing at all. 


To sigh for pleasures flown, 
To weep for withered flowers; 
To count the blessings we have known, 
Lost with the vanished hours— 
What sadder fate could ay heart befall ? 
Alas! dear child, ne’er to have known them 
all! 


To dream of love and rest, 
‘fo know the dream has past, 
To bear within an aching heart 
Only a void at last— 
What sadder fate could any heart befall ? 
Alas ! dear child, ne’er to have loved at all. 


To trust an unknown good, 
To hope, but »1l in vain; 
Over a far-off bliss to brood, 
Only to find it pain— 
What sadder fate could any soul befall ? 
A las ! dear child, never to hope at all. 





FRONTIER LIFE. 


Several years since, when I was quite a 
young man—and gray is now silvering my 
hair—I had occasion to visit the far West in 
government employ, with a party of sur- 
veyers. The nature of our errand, our 
numbers, and the elaborate preparations 
we had made against any hostile demon- 
strations, insured us from any molestation, 
save in a few rare instances; yet in that 
wild country it was impossible that we 
should remain long without witnessing 
many scenes not familiar in law-abiding 
and cultivated districts. To be sure we were 
not beyond the pale of law—that is, there 
were certain officers, widely scattered, who 
occasionally shot down some drunken 
desperado, if his friends were not too num- 
erous, but beyond such heroie acts they 
seldom exercised the powers they were sup- 
posed to possess. Generally, each separate 
community had a recognized leader, some 
man more muscular and reckless than his 
fellows, and who by virtue of these quali. 
ties had a certain number of followers, who 
were ready to see that his will was the 
ruling power in that vicinity. Of course 


such men were the real law-makers» 
and they were very seldom opposed or 
molested. 


Such a one was Jack Dunlaw. Jack’s 
headquarters were at the station on the 
Overland Mail route where we chanced to 
be located for a few weeks, while surveying 
in that vicinity, and we had a good oppor. 
tunity to witness a most interesting inci- 
dent in his experience, which transpired 
while we were there. In appearance he 
was formidable enough, as we saw him on 
the morning after our arrival. Fully six 
feet six inches in heighth, with long arms 
and legs, slightly stooping, with a ponderous 
frame, immense masses of hair and beard, 
clothing in keeping with his general ap- 
pearance, and neither over-cleanly or at- 
tractive, a bowie knife and revolver thrust 
into his belt as he walked about the station, 
Jack was certainly the man to intimidate 
any person of moderate nerves. 

For many years he had been recognized 
as the leading spirit in that vicinity, and 
from that position he had grown independ- 
ent of all restraint save his own will. He 
had a chosen band of followers who were 
ready to support him in every villainous 

i We were not long kept in 
waiting before some of his peculiarities 
were brought to our notice. 

The keeper of the station, Frank Russell, 
was s medium sized man, some forty years 
of age, who had recently come to the place, 
bringing with him a family consisting of 
one daughter, his wife, and a young man 
who had been in his employ several years, 
and who was said to be the accepted lover 
of the daughter Cora. Stephen Ranney 
was his name, a very quiet, gentlemanly 
appearing young man, some five feet nine 
inches high, and weighing at a moderate 
estimate a hundred and fifty pounds. He 
seldom spoke unless addressed, when his 
words were brief and to the point. 

On the morning following our arrival 
while the chief engineer of our corps was 
preparing the work for the day, the re- 
mainder of the party, after examining thei, 
instruments and putting everything in 





readiness for service, disposed ourseive, 
about the station to smoke and wait for 
orders. While wreathing ourselves in 
vapor, and longing for a day or two of 
rest, in strode Jack Dunlaw, and demanded 
a dram of whiskey. The barkeeper pro- 
duced the beverage, and Jack, who was al- 


| ready more than excited by the potations 


of vile liquor, which he had swallowed, 
turned it down with a gurgle. Just as he 
lowered the tin cup which served instead of 
a tumbler, Cora Russell entered the room 
looking for her father. 

“Here, gal, give us a kiss!” Jack ex- 
claimed, as he caught sight of her. 

Alarmed at his brutal] manner, the girl, 
turned to leave the 100m, but before she 
could do so the bully !.ad caught and kissed 
her repeatedly with his liquor-fumed and 
tobacco stained lips. 

As she broke from his grasp and escaped 
at length, he turned to the bar again, and 
with some beastly re narks, threw down a 
coin and sauntered out, those of his ad- 
mirers present laughing heartily as he left 
the place. 

As the scene progressed I sprang from 
my seat and took a step toward the ruffian, 
but asurveyor pulled me back, and with a 
diffidence and cowardice of which I ever 
since have been ashamed, I did not make a 
second movement. 

I saw the father turn slightly pale, but 
he made no protest, only following his 
daughter from the room, and return- 
jng several minutes afterward as calm as 
ever. 

No one seemed to resent this fearfui 
insult, which, perhaps, no where else in the 
civilized world would have been permitted 
to go unpunished, and in a day or two we 
almost ceased to think of it, as other brutal 
acts on the part of Dunlaw came under our 
notice, 

The third day after the above incidents 
took place we were off duty. It had 
threatened rain during the morning, and 
the day proved dark and cloudy. Shortly 
after noon one of our party, anxious to see 
some specimens of the famed rifle shoot- 
ing of the West, took from his baggage a 
finely-mounted powder-flask, which he 
offered as a prize to the best shot. 

There were half-a-dozen volunteers, and 
the details were speedily arranged. Three 
shots each were to be allowed, at one hun- 
dred and fifty paces, and the man whose 
three shots made the shortest string, meas- 
uring from the centre of the bull’s-eye, was 
to receive the flask. 

Jack Dunlaw and Stephen Ranney were 
among the contestants. I had been quite 
curious tosee how these two persons would 
meet, but I noticed no change in the young 
man’s deportment. He spoke but little, 
and when the list was arranged for the 
precedence, voluntariiy took the last place. 
Then folding his arms and leaning 
against the doorway, he carefully watched 
the trial. 

Jack was one of the first to try his skill, 
and when three shots had been fired it was 
found that one of his bullets had struck 
within an inch of the centre, while the other 
two were not more than half an inch far- 
ther removed. 

“Four inches!” the surveyor announced, 
after carefully measuring the distance of 
the several shots. 

“Yas,” growled Jack, throwing himself 
upon a bench; “I'll wait here till you 
beat that, some on yer, and when yer 
dew it ye kin take that ther little powder- 
box.” 

The others fired in their several turns, 
and our party was quite surprised to find 
the shooting no more accurate. Indeed we 
began to look with distrust upon the won- 
derful stories of romance writers. 

All had fired at last save Stephen 
Ranney, and Jack had made much the 
shortest string. 

The young man took his place, and 
raised his rifle, wh'ch was considerably 
shorter than any of the others. 

“Look here, youngster,” growled Jack, 
with a wink to his admirers, “you’d better 
have a pop-gun; that wouldn’t hurt any. 
body, and you'd be jist as likely tew 
hit the mark as yer will with that boy's 
plaything.” 

Stephen made no reply, but placing his 








weapon in rest, 
breech, and the next moment the sharp re- 
port rang out. 

“In the edge of the bull’s-eye, half an 
inch from the centre !” shouted the marker, 
“The best shot yet.” 

“It’s an accident ! ile can’t hit the board 
next time !” cried Jack. 

I saw from his manner that he was get- 
ting excited and angry; but Stephen reload- 
ed his weapon in the most unconcerned man- 
ner imaginable. As he was about to fire, 
Jack walked toward the target to mark the 
effect of the shot. 

It was given as promptly as the first, and 
to the surprise of every one, it struck al- 
most exactly in the centre of the bull’s-eye. 
But without waiting to hear the result, 
Stephen turned to reload his piece. 

With a stride like that of an enraged ele- 
phant, Jack Dunlaw moved up to the side 
of his successful competitor. 

“Don’t ye dar’ do that ag’in !” he hissed, 
between his shut jaws. “If yer do, ’twill 
be a hard day for yer. Now mark what I 
tell yer! I ain’t goin’ to fool around no 
upstart like you. Ye've made a lucky hit 
twice; now let that en i it !” 

The young man m fe no answer; but I 
saw his cheek become a shade paler, and 
his hand a trifle less ~'eady,as he rammed 
home the bullet. Tien, with lips tightly 
compressed, and eyes fixed upon the target, 
he dropped upon one knee, and leveled his 
rifle. 

“Now don’t yer make another mistake !” 
was Jack’s last admonition, accompanied 
by a shake of the fist so close to the young 
man’s face that I began to feel like grasp- 
ing the bully from behind and dragging 
him from the scene. 

The third shot sped as the others had 
done, and then the young man sprang to 
his feet, dropping his ifle to the ground in 
amanner which showed that patience had 
nearly ceased to be his ruling virtue. Still 
I could not anticipate the scenes which 
were to follow. 

The last bullet had struck just outside 
the bull’s eye, and after carefully measur- 
ing the three, Tom Tarbox, he who had 
offered the prize, and kept the measure- 


meuts, stepped up among the crowd now 


gathered, and said : 

“Gentlemen, Mr. Ranney has made the 
best record, his three shots measuring but 
two inches; so to him I give the flask, ac- 
cording to agreement.” 

He reached forth the prize as he spoke, 
but before the young man could take it, 
Jack snatched it from the surveyor’s hand 
and thrust it into his »ocket. No one an- 
ticipated such a movewent, and it was some 
moments before Tarbox recovered his self- 
possession so as to speak. 

“The flask belongs to Mr. Ranney,” he 
said. “Please let him lave it.” 

“The flask belongs » me,” retorted Jack. 
“His shootin’ war all accidental. He only 
happened to hit whar he did. But then, he 
ken have the flask if he can git it, or you 
either.” 

Tarbox bit his lip, and looked to the 
other members of the party, undecided 
how to act. Seeing his irresolution Ranney 
stepped forward, and said: 

“Don’t trouble yourself, Mr. Tarbox. 
The flask is mine, and I will see to get- 
ting it.” 

“You will,eh?” snarled the bully. “Git 
away from me—out of arm’s reach—or I'll 
smash ye like a roast tater !” 

Thus speaking the giant swung his fists 
about, but the young man did not move. 
Instead ke received a blow upon the head 
which knucked away his hat, and seemed 
to change his whola nature to that of s 
young lion. With a strength and agility 
wholly unlooked for he dealt the giant s 
fearful blow full upon the nose, which 
knocked him to the ground, and deluged 
the uncomely face and beard with torrents 
of blocd. There was a momentary strug- 
gle upon the ground after the bully 
fell, and then Stephen stepped back a pace 
or two. 

In a moment the ruffian was upon his 
feet again, and with a fearful curse he 
placed his hand where he expected te find 
@ revolver. But it was gone. Then he 
sought for his knife, but that too wag miss. 
ing, The voung wap had taken the pre 





bowed his check: to the ! caution of removing them, so that now the 


two stood upon equal ground. But what 
a contrast! Nine inches in height the 
bully towered above his antagonist, while 
in actual weight he was more than twice 
his equal. 

There was no parley or hesitation. Find- 
ing himself weaponless Jack rushed for 
the young man, and would have crushed 
him in a deadly grasp, but the young man 
did not wait for the process. A quick, 
fierce blow, falling just where the other 
had fallen staggered the rascal, and be- 
fore he could see what had become of the 
man he {supposed already in his grasp, s 
tremendous «rack in the ear brought him 
agiin to the ground. Again he scrambled 
to his feet, and again he was knocked down 
by a single reverberating blow. The third 
time he farose, but before he could wipe the 
blood from his eyes sufficiently to distin- 
guish his antagonist the hard earth again 
became his bed. 

This time he did not rise immediately. 
It was patent to every one before this 
stage of the encounter that he was over 
matched for once, and at last that fact 
seemed to have become clear to his own 
mind. Drawing the flask from his pocket he 
cast it upon the ground muttering sav- 
agely: 

“There’s yer old flask! 
want it so bad !” 

Stephen stepped to the spot where the 
coveted prize lay and picked it up, placing 
it beside his rifle. Then turning to again 
to the discomfited bully, who had now risen 
to his feet, he continued: 

“Jack Dunlaw, I am not done with you 
yet. Afew days ago you brutally insulted 
Cora Russell. I could have shot you dead, 
and I should have done it had I not pitied 
you. Now you can take your cehoice—go, 
and on your kneee ask her pardon, and 
then quit this place forever or die where 
you stand! This quarrel is not of my 
seeking, but now that you have begun it 
take your choice. I give you three minutes 
to decide.” 

A half-dozen watches were produced 
and the attention of o:r party was divided 
between their slowly-moving hands and the 
excited group before us, At first it seemed 
as though Jack desired to renew the fight. 
He looked around v»on those who had 
been his confederates, but their sympathy 
had gone, and it was :pparent that Stephen 
Ranney hadin a moment become the here 
of the occasion. Jack’s eyes, too, were 
nearly closed from the energetic blows he 
had received, and his courage, if any he 
had ever possessed, seemed to have gone 
entirely. 

A nod,a watch closed and returned to 
the pocket of its owner, announced the ex- 
piration of the time. Not a change of 
muscle or expression passed over Ste- 
phen’s features as he remarked: 

“The time is up, Jack Dunlaw; will you 
live or die 1” 

Jack looked around once more and plain- 
tively asked: 

“What do you say, boys ?” 

“Do as he tells yer,” repliedene who had 
been Jack’s most devoted supporter in 
times past. 

The last hope seemed to leave the con- 
temptible giant. In s voice weak and 
wavering he said: 

“I'll leave, that orter satisfy ye.” 

“You will do what I said, or—” 

The sentence remsined unspoken. Jack 
Dunlaw bowed his had, and walked meek- 
ly away to make the required apology. I 
did not follow, thovyh many did. Five 
minutes later I saw him, the blood washed 
from his face, walking slowly away into 
the forest. We did not see him again, nor 
did he return to that station to my knowl- 
edge. 

The favor which Jack lost was trans- 
ferred to Stephen, and a fine village, which 
has since grown up there, bears to-day 
the stamp of his quiet energy and courage. 


Take it if yer 


-_—_ 

Between May 12, 1873, and Sept. 28,1879, 
the Springfield factory issued 255,478,000 
postal cards. Orders are now on file 
for five millions of the new style. 

A Kansas Judge has decided that a man 
and wife can goto any place of amuse- 
ment ona ticket that says “admit one,” a9 
by lew they are considered “one.” 
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SINGERS’ FINANCES, 


The New York correspondent of the Bos- 
ton Saturday Evening Gazette says: “Ma- 
dame Parepa-Rosa is said to have died 
worth some $250,000. She was a very 
thrifty woman, and looked well after the 
pennies. Mme. Nilsson-Rozeaud has certain- 
ly not squandered her means and is report- 
ed to have $500,000 invested in stocks and 
real estate. She is also careful with her 
money, or rather mean, if all that her man- 
agers say about her is true. Miss Kellogg 
is worth probably $200,000 well invested, 
and would be worth more if she were not 
so generous. She, or her mother who acts 
for her, is close at a bargain, but liberal 
with the money after she gets it. Adelina 
Patti is extravagant and avaricious, too. 
She makes a great deal of money, and 
spends a great deal as well. But she has 
saved a fortune. Mile. Albani is just begin- 
ning to make money; so she has not saved 
any co far. Mr. Gye, however, will see that 
she does not lose any‘hing. Lucca is more 
like the old-fashioned prima donna. She 
does not save a penny, though she makes a 
great many. When she first came to this 
country she was utterly penniless, and had 
her daughter and her old parents to sup- 
port. De Murska also, is improvident. To 
be sure she does not make anything like 
what the others do, and she has those to 
take care of who know how to spend. Ade- 
laide Phillipsis poor, through her generosity 
to her relatives, I am told. Miss Annie 
Louise Cary would save if she could only 
getalittleahead. Butshe is so kind-hearted. 
Her purse is always open, and people know 
that, and take advantage of it. She has a 
emall bank account, I believe, but she did 
not make much out of last season, and had 
to draw upon it if what I hear be true. 
Mme. Anna Bishop belongs to the improvi- 
dent, or rather unfortunate generation. She 
has made fortunes but only to lose them, 
and is a poor woman to-day. Of male 
singers I do not know so much. The sur- 
vivors of past generations are, as a rule, 
very poor. Carl Formes, Mario, Tamberlik, 
neither have anything left, not eve» their 
voices. Of the present generation, Wachtel 
is well off; so are Santley, Sims Reeves, 
Faure and Niemann. Campanini saved; so 
did Carpi. Capoul didn’t, neither did 
Maurel nor Brignoli, and the tenors and 
baritones of the second class ‘are poorer 
than church mice.” 





CHASSEURS D’AFRIQUE AND THE 
ZOUAVES. 


These regiments serve in Africa and no- 
where else. Toney may, in the event of 
war—as was the case in the Italian and 
Franco-German campaigns —be called 
upon to take the field elsewhere, but only 
for aseason. So soon as peace is proclaim- 
ed, they have a right to demand being sent 
back to Algeria. The men are nearly all 
volunteers. The officers can exchange 
with their comrades in the line corps, but 
as a rule it is found that in all ranks those 
who make the best soldiers for Algiers are 
of little or no use in home garrisons, and 
generally seek ere long to return to the 
wilder life of Africa. In the ranks of these 
French Algerian corps are to be founda 
class of volunteers who shun service in 
France, but who make the very best 
soldiers for the work they have in Africa. 
There are men who have failed in life— 
young men of good family who have run 
through their means, who cannot dig, who 
are ashamed to beg, and would be almost 
more ashamed to enlist in a regiment serv- 
ing in their native land. As a matter 
of course a certain portion of these men 
go from bad to worse ; but as a rule they 
reform, throw all their energies into their 
new career, and after some years obtain 
commissions in the army. Very few years 
ago there was in the French service no 
fewer than two Marshals, six Generals of 
Division, and ten Generals of Brigade, and 
some sixty Colonels who had gone through 
his ordeal. 





Mount Holyoke Seminary is principally 
devoted to the furnishing of wives for for- 
eign missionaries. It has already furnished 
115 of these wives. 





A CITY 180,000 YEARS OLD. 





In the current number of the Overland, 
& Californian geoligist reviews the geologi- 
eal evidence of the antiquity of a human 
settlement near the present town of Chero- 
kee in that State, and estimates the age of 
that most ancient of discovered towns to be 
not less than 180,000 years! 

The data for all such calculations are 
necessarily uncertain, as they are derived 
from the present motions of the continents 
and presents rates of erosion: still, from the 
changes ,that have taken place since the 
pioneers of prehistoric California left their 
traces on its ancient sea shore, there can be 
no doubt that thousands of centuries must 
have come and gone. 

The traces in question are ‘numerous 
stone mortars, found in undisturbed white 
and yellow gravel of a subaqueous forma- 
tion, not fluviatile, underlying the vast 
sheets of volcanic rock of which Table 
Mountain is a part. In one instance a mor- 
tar was found standing upright, with the 
pestle in it, apparently just as it had been 
left by its owner. In some cases the mor 
tars have been found at the depth of forty 
feet from the surface of the gravel under- 
lying Table Mountain. 

The distribution of the mortars is such 
as to indicate with great positiveness the 
former existence of a human settlement on 
that ancient beach when the water stood 
near the level at which they occur: a time 
anterior to the volcanic outpouring which 
Table Mountain records, and anterior to the 
glacial epoch. 

The recent geological history of that re- 
gion may be briefly summed as follows: 

Previous to the placing of the mortars’ in 
the position in which they have been found: 
the early and middle tertiary sea level had 
receded to the position of the coal beds un- 
derlying Table Mountain, fully one thou- 
sand feet below the level of Cherokee, 
Subsequently, in the pliocene period, there 
was a further subsidence of about fifteen 
hundred feet, something like six hundred 
feet occurring after the mortars had been 
abandoned. All this, as has been noticed, 
took place before the volcanic outflows 
which covered up all the ancient detritus of 
the region, including that of the ancient 
rivers (whose gravels have furnished so 
much of the gold of California). The geo- 
logical age of the river period was deter- 
mined by Lesquereux from specimens of 
vegetation, now extinct, collected in the sur- 
vey of the ancient rivers; specimens indicat- 
ing @ flora of the pliocene age, retaining 
some characteristic miocene forms. 





A CROOKED RAILROAD. 


The Southern Pacific Railroad is de- 
cidedly crooked at Tehachape Pass. About 
twenty miles of the road is a succession of 
cuts, fills and tunnels. Within this dis- 
tance there are thirteen tunnels ranging 
from 1,100 feet to a few yards in lengtn. 
The greater part of the way the road bed 
is cut through solid granite, and the eleva- 
tionis so great that the first mile and a 
half is attained by laying down eight 
miles of track. In one place the road 
runs through a tunnel, encircles the hill 
and passes a few feet above the tunnel. 
After completely encircling the hill 
and going half way round again, the track 
doubles on itself, and after running sev- 
eral miles in the opposite direction strikes 
up thecanon. Once the track crosses the 
pass and this involves the building of a 
long and very high bridge. On another 
part of the road is a tunnel a mile and a 
half in length, in places over 1,000 feet be- 
low the surface. 





There are 1,775 offices for the sale of 
tickets of the Royal Lotteryin Italy. The 
lottery nets the treasury twelve millions 
of dollars yearly—wiich is a third of the 


gross receipts. 





A sea lionin the Zoological Gardens at 
Paris has distinguished himself by saving 
the life of a little boy who had tumbled in 
and couldn’t get out in consequence of the 
high basin. The seal held him up until 
help was at hand. 

The cost of the Beecher trial is estimated 
at $140,000. 








COWPER AND JOHN GILPIN. 


“The Diverting History of John Gilpin,” 
the production of a single night, was, to re- 
peat, written by a man who lived in per- 
petual dread of eternal punishment; and 
while it was being read by Henderson, the 
actor, to large audiences in London, its 
author was raving mad. Southey, in his 
fine biography of the poet, says that Hen- 
derson read to crowded audiences in Lon- 
don, all through Lent, John Gilpin, at high 
prices. “The ballad, which had become 
the town talk, was reprinted from the 
newspapers, wherein it had lain three 
years dormant. Gilpin, passing at full 
stretch by the Bell at Edmonton, was to 
be seen at all print-shops. One print-seller 
sold six thousand. What had succeeded so 
well in London was repeated with inferior 
ability, but with equal success, on provin- 
cial stages, and the ballad became in the 
highest degree popular before the author's 
name became known.” The last reading 
to which Cowper listened appears to have 
been that of his own works. Beginning 
with the first volume, Mr. Johnson went 
through them, and he listened to them in 
silence till he came to John Gilpin, which 
he begged not to hear. It reminded him 
of cheerful days, and of those of whom 
he could not bear to think. “The grin- 
ners at John Gilpin,” he said, “little dream 
what the author sometimes suffers. How I 
hated myself yesterday for having ever 
wrote it !” On his death-bed, when the 
clergyman told him to confide in the love 
of the Redeemer, who desiried to save all 
men,Cowper gave a passionate cry, beg- 
ging him not to give him such consolations. 
To our ignorant eyes ‘t looks strange that 
the author of our best and most popular 
hymns should have thouyht his sins unpar- 
donable; should have believed himself al- 
ready damned.—A. P. Russell. 





A BLUODLESS CUMBAT, 


A fairer face than that possessed by 
Eudocia von Amburg is seldom seen. Be- 
side being beautiful,she was very wealthy, 
having inherited the vast possessions of her 
deceased parents. Since her orphanage, she 
had been the ward of Joseph IL, Emperor 
of Germany. 

Of course there were many suitors for 
her hand; but among them all were only 
two upon whom the fair Eudocia looked 
with any degree of favor. These two were 
barons, comparatively young, who had 
served with her father in the war against 
the Turks. They were the Baron von 
Oberndorf, and the Baron von Frobach. 
The emperor, entertaining equal respect 
for both these suitors knew not how to de 
cide between them, and the maiden could 
not give him the benefit of her decision. In 
this dilemma, Joseph told the two barons 
that they stood upon equal termsin his con- 
fidence and esteem, he could give neither 
the preference over the other, and they must 
decide the matter by their own prowess; 
but as he did not wish this matter to be the 
cause of bloodshed, and, perhaps of death, 
as might be the case if offensive weapons 
were used,he had ordered a large sack to 
be provided, and he who should be success- 
fulenough to put his rival into it, should 
have his fair ward for a wife. 

The suitors agreed, and this ludicrous 
combat took place in presence of the im- 
perial court. It lastedalmost an hour. At 
length, Frobach was compelled to yield, 
and the triumphant Oberndorf, having 
forced him into the sack, took him upon 
his back, and laid him at the feet of the em- 
peror. Within a week the fair Eudocia 
became Baroness vou Oberndorf. 





It makes some difference which side of 
a postal cardis written upon. Nothing ex- 
cept the address of . the person for whom 
the card is intended is permitted to be 
written upon the stamped side. According 
‘o the ruling of the Post Office Department, 
any other writing upon the stamped side 
will subject the card to three cents pos- 
tage, and if this be not paid in advance 
the recipient will be subject tothe collection 
of five cents—that is, of double letter pos- 
tage less the cent already paid for the 
card. 





GANDWRITING AS AN LINDEX OF 
CHARACTER. 





Disraeli,in his “Curiosities of Literature,” 
raises a discussion which is not without its 
interest in the present day, when there are 
not a few persons to be met with who pro- 
fess that they can distinguish the characters 
of individuals by their handwriting. Mr. 
Disraeli’s observations appear to have been 
taken in part, at any rate, from a small 
volume by a disciple of the celebrated La- 
vater, “L'Art de juger du caractere des 
hommes sur leurs ecritures.” It was pub- 
lished in Paris about the year 1816. The 
subject is a curious one, and there is, no 
doubt, much to be said upon both sides of 
it. Most undoubtedly there are certain na- 
tional, and also individual, characters and 
styles of writing, and it is not without the 
pale of probability that these should be 
taken to indicate certain peculiarities of na- 
tional and individual character. Every act 
bears some impress of ourselves. But the 
thing done and the manner of doing it re- 
flect in a greater or less degree the charac- 
ter of the doer. The vivacity and variable- 
ness of the Frenchman, the delicacy and 
suppleness of the Italian, the plodding 
scholarship of the German, and the busi- 
ness-like habits of our own countrymen, 
may be said to impress their caligraphy 
with corresponding indications, and these a 
little ingenuity can arrange and classify. 
Almost everybody will admit that our hand- 
writing is made to bear the impr ession of 
our feelings at the time, and even to reveal 
them. Who is there who in grief shapes 
his letters and writes as he does in joy? It 
was with a full appreciation of this that 
Shenstone, in one of his letters, says: “I 
want to see Mrs. Jago’s handwriting, that I 
may judge of her temper.” Many other 
persons, also, have entertained the same 
idea and acted upon it. General Paoli told 
Mr. Northcote that he had decided upon the 
character and disposition of a man from his 
handwriting. 





LITERARY CHARACTERISTICS. 


Tasso’s conversation was neither gay nor 
brilliant. Dante was either taciturn or sati- 
rical. Butler was sullen or hiting. Grey 
seldom talked or smiled Hogarth and 


Smith were very absent-minded in company. 
Kirwin, though eloquent and copious in 
public addresses. was meagre and dull in 
colloquial discourse La Fontaine appeared 
heavy. coarse. and stupid, he could not de- 
scribe what he had just seen. but then he 
was the model of poetry. Dryden's conver- 
sation was dry and slow, his humor saturn- 
ine and reserred Corneille, in conversa- 
tion, was so insipid, that he never failed 
wearying; he did not even speak correctly 
that language of which he was such a mast- 
er Ber, Jonson used to sit silent and suck 
his wines and their humors. Southey was 
stiff, sedate, and wrapped up tn asceticism. 
Addison was good in company with his in- 
timate friends, but im mixed company he 
preserved his dignity '\v a stifl and reserved 
silence. Fox in conversation never sagged ; 
his animation and variety were imexhausti- 
ble. Dr. Bently was lognacious, so also 
was Grotius Goldsmith “wrote like an 
angel and talked like a pvor Poll Leigh 
Hunt ‘‘was like a pleasant -tream,’’ in cun- 
versation Carlyle doubts, ubjects, and eon- 
stantly demurs. 





INFLUENCE OF FOOD. 


An excellent hint is given in the follow- 


ing item:— 
Dr. Hall relates the case of a man who 
was cnred of his bilionsness by going with- 


out his supper and drinking freely of 
lemonade. ‘The next morning this patient 
arose with a wonderful sense of rest and 
refreshment, and feeling as though the 
blood had been literally washed, cleansed 
and cooled, by the lemoriade and fast. His 
theory is that food can be used as a remedy 
for many diseases successfully. As an ex- 
ample, he cures spitting of blood by the use 
of salt; epilepsy, by watermelons; kid- 
ney affections, by celery; poison, by olive 
or sweet oil; erysipelas, by pounded cranber- 
ries applied to the part affected; hydropho- 
bia,by onions, ete. So the way to keep in good 
health is really to know what ‘to eat, and te 
know what medicines to take 
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| absent. ‘Lhe officers who were present at the battle of Balak | EmrroymEnt oF WoMEN IN “THE Brack Country” 

E h L R J 0 N lava celebrated the day by a grand dinner at Willis’ Rooms, King | or Enouanp.—The Inspectors ot British factories have thrown 

* street, St, James. ‘Ihe Earl of Lucan presided. a strong light upon the terrible condition of female labor among 

The registration of the “Shakespeare Memorial Theatre” having | the nail and chain-makers of the Black Country, Drunkenness 
been completed, and afcertificate of incorporation obtained, the prevailsamong the men, the puddlers, the colliers, the heavy 
first meeting of the governors has been held at the ‘fown Hall chain-wakers, and the smiths, to a disgraceful degree, and they 


marry the ‘‘nailers” in order that these wretched women ma 

Straford-on-Avon. The secretary reported that £3,259 1s ld heap chess. “Lazy lads look out for skilled and ‘adestelons 
had been subscribed, including £173 4s 11d. the net amount | wives in order to obtain an easy life.” Oo» woman greeted the 
realised by the performance of ‘as You Like It,” at Drury | [nspector by telling bim be had come ‘‘to the worst country 
Lane, on April 23rd. No steps have lately | een taken to ask for) God ever made, where the women did all the work,” and the 
additional subscriptions, and it is suggested that a meeting be} men comparatively nothing, .for they spent not only their 
convened in the county to raise the necessary amonnt. It was|own but also much of the wives’ earnings. The scenes of 
also suggested that s‘eps should be taken to organise perfor-| debauchery, the wretched of the people, and the defective 
mances in aid of the association, at the various theatres through-| education descrived in these official reports, form as black a 
out the world on the 23rd of April next. 


picture as any that can be found in the whole kingdom. 
From France we learn that a meeting of the principal manu-| The following extracts are the report made to Mr. Baker, by 
factures and mercbante, was held in Paris, on October 22nd, in 


Mr. Sub-Inspector Brewer, who says:— 

= atid ‘i c ‘*From both the nail and chain trades there are strong re- 

regard to the Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia next years presentations made against the labor of women, whether as to 

Mr. Dietz-Monnin, member of the Assembly from the Seine,|the number employed or the size “ the articles made. The 

iding. ii: ibitors intended to participate, and | Women are said to take the p.ace of fathers as well as of hus- 

ae th 4a _ at — - _ bands, while the men are idle and drunken. So difficult, too, 

Ce ee ere ee . |aie some of these shops to find, that the same place may be 

Ata meeting of archbishops and bishops held recently in| passed many times, and only be discovered at last by the merest 
Paris, under the presidency of Cardinal Guibert, Arclibishop of 
Paris, the final arrangements were made for the foundativn of 

the new Catholic University of Paris. 


accident. ° e . *i thought this was a tree country,’ 
was a remark which greeted me as | entered a nail shop in the 

The French Ministry of Finance appears inclined to introduce 
an’income-tax upon the very rich. A tax of three per cent. 


cutskirts of large manufacturing town, | inquired what was 
upon the profits made by banking and finance companies has 


the matter now and was answered, ‘Do you call this a free 

country, where women are employed in such trades as these are 
existed for some time, and it is now proposed to extend it to 
private banking firms. As however, the latter do not declare 


here?’ I replied I had again and again discussed this question 

with workingmen around me, and I am now continually asked 

whether I cannot do sometbing to stop women’s labor, especially 
dividends, it fis proposed to assume that they always make five 
per cent. upon their capital, ani to tex that assumed amount It 
this passes the Assembly, it will be easy in a year or two to 
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in and around Halesowen, where ‘ hundreds’ work ; making the 
large nails or spikes is be order of the day, and is far fitter for 
men’s work than wowen’s. ‘The root of all the evil in tbe Black 
Conntry appears to be drunkenness, no matter whether the 


Hanatson’s Youno Lapres’ Jounnat,(Fashions and Stories). |extend the tax to all persons and companies making or receiving | drinker be puddler, collier, chaiu or nail maker. The outery 

AMERICAN an income above a certain amount, and to calculate it for all | ®@inst the collie:s’ and puddlers’ wives working is very great ; 

H : sd apon the capital, Wedo not know that the tax if eanalized not, perbaps, so much from their influx into the trade, but from 

anPen’s MonTHLY Magazine, Illustrated. and levied on all alike, great landlords ivcladed, would be| tbe fact that they work night and day, and toil and slave —and 

Lirrincort’s A “ a anjnst; but it may furnish a terrible machinery for the next for what? Not tor the price that straightforward masters would 
Scrrepver's ° ¢ ; 


give, but for any price any crafty hoave of a master chooses to 
offer. These people work, und do not stand out for *tommy’ 
acd ‘beer’ so long as they can get something to satisfy their 
half-starving families; while the ougbt-to-be bread-wioner is 
loxu: iating in some public house at bis ease, in ‘training bis 
whiffet’ for some future running on b efsteaks and the bes' of 
good fare. Day by day | am more and more convinced that this 
woman's labor is the bane of this place. Nor do I contine 
this remark to the nail and chain trade alone. It was only the 
other d-y tbat a young woman, addressing me, said, ‘I say, mas- 
ter, | wi-b you would make my maa doa litile more work and me 
lesa.’ At Bromsgrove | heard also of the growing custom of icle 
lazy gyoung lads looking out for skilled, industrious wives 
in o.der to obtain an easy life. Tbings go on smoothly fora 
time, but then come children, and perhaps sickness, and the 
idle hand ot the legitimate bread-winner bas lost its craft, or a 
course of druokeuness bas so debilitated bim, that be can no 
longer stand the fatigue and heat. While the mother toils and 
slaves, the children are left uacared for, to wander skoeless and 
in rags, till they are old enough to blow the bellows {cr their 
father, at a miserable pittance per week-—to be kicked and 
cufted, hear filthy, indecent, and blasphemous language, and are 
then sent into the shop amid men degraded by drink and gam- 
bling, in time to follow the same course. My experience is, that 
the chief encouragers of such labor as this are the middlemen, 
the foggers, and the drank»rds. 

“‘}t 18 explained that ‘foggers,’ ‘ middlemen,’ and ‘ factors,’ 
are synonymous terms for a cl se of men who get a living by 
buying nails at a somewhat cheaper rate from the working 
nailer, and selling them at an advance to the large masters, 
To these ‘ ogyers’ the improvident hasten, who live from hand 
to mouth, The fogger gets the advantage of all little odd qnan- 
tities, as, for instance a nailer who takes in l+oz. ef iron would 
only get paid for the pound. Foggers are supposed to be 
greatly mixed up with truck. ‘Not many days since a tale was 
related to me by an ironmaster ot what happened in a brickyard 
near Bilston a sho t time back. The manager noticed a girl 
carryicg olay, looking exceedingly ill. Tbiuking she had been 
drinking over night, he exclaimed, ‘Why, Clara, you don't 
lock up too mach this morning“ ‘ No more would you,’ was the 
retort, ‘if you had a child during the night !’” 

Mr. Baker acknowledges that this report of Mr. Brewer's is 
“sensational,” adding, however:—‘* But I have not introduced 
atithe of what be and other writers have said of this Black 
Country. In a report of this kind, or any kind, it is indescriba- 
bie, and much must necessarily be omitted. But I believe from 
what I bave myself seen all that I have written is true also. 
And the remedy? That I respectfully leave to the Royal Com- 
missioners, before whom | have laid Mr. Brewer's report." Mr. 
Baker calls attevtion to one possible result- namely. that as 
women are often obliged to use the ‘‘olivers” t» weld their 
cbain links, &0., weakly work or occasiopally bad iron may be 
introduced 1n the fatrication of cable chains, on the safe hold- 
ing of which many lives may depend in rough weather at sea; 
and that, at all events, testing by a Government official is desir- 
able betore they are trasted for such purposes. 

Lord thaftesbury writes to ‘ay, that the report is pain- 
fully true, and that the ‘‘detestable state of society” thus re- 
vealed calls, trumpet-tongued, tor the instant interposition of 
the Secretary of State and of the power of Parliament. ‘ Edu- 
cation,” says Lord Shaftesbury, ‘moral, physical int+lleotual, 
and spiritaal life are all set at defiance. The pros; ect is cerrible. 
England is not so strong in the bodies and souls of her people 


**Ked’’ government, which would only have to increase the 
pumber of pence in the pound, to possess the long-feared tax 
apon the very rich. 

The recent degeneration of France is attributed by M. Duc- 
aisne, iu his recent boos, in a great measure to the serious 
decline in its population. The decline commenced in 1566, 
after a period of ten years, in each of which, with only one 
exception the increase has been gradual and steady. ‘Since that 
year the falling off hax been continued, and, unfortunately, not 
gradual, but lerated in almost every year. Allowing fully 
for the loss of the two provinces, M. Ducaisne estimates the 
difference between the population at the last and at the preced- 
ing census, as no less than 350,0u". The causes are discusse 
very ably by the writer with the aid of verified statistics, and 
among them is a remarkable one, which is bardly suspected 
awong the people so generully attached to their own families, 
It is the immense mortality that is now prevailing amongst 
children, proceeding partly frcm a want of care, and in many 
instances, as it is asserted, trom positive ill-treatwent onthe 
part of theparents. The doctrine of the “parental power’’ is, 
indeed, pushed rather far, even by the Code Napoleon. And 
there is a strong disinclination, produced either by the influence 
of this legal r gime or by some other cause, among the kinsfolk 
and neighbors to interfere with the exercise of the parental 
authority, however brutal and inconsiderate. The Cisease 
baving been thus unmasked by a man of learning, it is reserved 
for a writer in the ‘ Patrie’ to suggest the remedy, This, he 
thioks, is to be found in the establishment of baby-ehows such 
as those described by travelers in Americaas “joyful epectacles.” 
A prize of, say 5,00uf. or 10,000f. would be given to the father 
who displayed the handsomest ivtant, end then bya simple 
application of the trite method of competition Fiance, would be 
regenerated ! 

From Germany we are informed, that the Rates and (ustoms 
and Trade Committees of the Federal Council, have submitted a 
Bourse tax Bill to the latter body. The bill proposes to impose 
a stamp tax of 23 pfennigs upon all notes and accounts of trans- 
actions on the Bourse ; turtbher, a stamp tax of 1-5th per thous- 
and on all advances at interest of 300 marks and upward made 
on securities; farther, a stawp tax of 4 per cent. of tbe nominal 
value on all inland joint stock companies’ shares and scrip, on 
all assignations of Kentes payable to bearer, and on all pro- 
missory notes issued on and aftr the Ist of Januery, 1876 
Finally the Bill proposes a stamp tax of 1-5 per cent. of the 
nomiual value to be levied once and for ever upon all shares of 
foreign ——— issued on and after the lst January next, 
upon their obtaining circulation within the Imperial dominions. 

A Berlin despatch states that an usually extensive discharge 
of workmen has just taken place, in the great engineers’ works 
on account of the continuing depression in the iron trade, 
Messrs. Borsig are among the firms who have discharged the 
greatest number of bands. 

The combatants in Spain seem to have again fallen asleep, 
and the strange lassitude which reoms to follow every mwanifes- 
tation of energy on the art of the Government at Madrid, is 
again shown in the torpor which bas smitten military operations 
in notthern Spaia since‘the fall of Seo d'Urgel, and the flight ot 
Dorregarray. It was expected that the army in Navarre would 
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European Summary of the Week. 


We have accounts from England, of tremendous flood, doing 
an immense amount of damage and causing a heavy loss of life, 
in addition to which, storms of an unnsual character have 
ravaged the British coasts. 

The Prince of Wales having paid visits to the King of Greece 
and to the Khedive, sailed from Suez for India, on October 26tb. 
The svrite of the Prince consiata of the Duke of Satherland 
Lord Alfred Paget, Lord Aylesford, Lord , Currington, Sir : artle 
Frere, Lord Suffield, Major-General Probyn, Lord (. Beresford, 
Colonel A. Ellis, Mr. F. Knollys, Canon Dackworth, Mr. Albert 
Grey, Captain Williams, Dr, Fayres and Dr. (Ball Run) Russell. 

Tbe London “ Hour” is informed on very high authority that, 
among the instructions given by the Prince of Wales, with 
reference to the details of the Indian tour, prominence bas been 
given to the command, that care shall be taken sv to arrange 
movements, as to avoid journeying and secular work on the 
Sunday. 

In connection with the Prince's visit the Bishop ot Lincoln 
has prepared the followirg prayer for use in the diocese, after 
commanication with the Archbishop of Canterbary : 

“O Almighty God, who {illest all things with Thy presence 
and rulest all things with Thy power, by whom kings reign and 
princes decree jnstice, »e humbly beseech ‘hee to ble s Thy 
servant the Prince of Wales in his visit to India. Be with him 
in bis going ont and in his coming n; guide, govern, protect, 
preserve, and prosper him in bis ways; strengthen, support, 
and sanctify him in bia works; grant that be may be a biessed 
instrament in Thy bands for promo ing the welfare of India, and 
for spreading forth Thy Gospel and advancing Thy Kingdom. 
Wateb over all who are nearand dear to him, and bring him 
back in sofety to his own home, and final'y receive him to Tay 
heavenly glory, through Jeeus Christ our Lord, Amen,” 

The “Mark Lane Express” of October 25th, has the following 
in ite regular weekly review of the British corn trade: ‘‘ An- 
other week of storms and floods, with a great extent of damage 
bas further retarded the Autumnal sowings. Nothing could 
have been much worse for the condition of samples, and the 
abandance of foreign old wheat seems to be the chief security 
from wholexome dread. Tbe more we know of the crop of 1875 


the less satinfection it gives. France about maintains ber rates ; 
Felgiam and Hollaud are rather dearer; Germany generally is 
Very steady, but Danzig is higher. Prices at St. Petersburg, 
Vienna, and in Horgary are unchanged.” 

The London “‘Times” in its tinancial column of October 22nd, 
has the following: ‘‘We learn from the ‘Draper's Trade Journal” 
that a Manchester firm has begun to impor: calicoes from the 
United States. The fact is significant, and as the importers 
Say that the goods are of much better quality and appearance 

ours, Manchester, it appears, bas found a competitor at last, 
but that must depend opon the price.” 

Many of the survivors of the “ Six Handred” who went into 
the jaws of death at Balaklava—the old soldiers of the Light’ 
Cavalry Brigade—celebrated the twenty-first anniversary of | 
that battle on October 25th. About one hundred of the soldiers, ! 
With their fawilies, sat down to a dinner generously provided by 
the Directors of the Alexaudra Pula e Company, in the palace 
at Muswell Hill, a few miles out of the city. The occa dn was 
& success throughout, although Mr. Tennyson and Elorence 


Nightingale, who were expected to be present, were unavoidably | 








and a mystery, to a familiar and serviceable power. 
contributor to the proceedings of the Royal Society, he was 


be reinforeed,‘by troops drawn from thejarmies in Catalonia and 
Aragon; but it appears that the Alphonsist generals in those 
provinces cannot as yet dispense with any considerale propor- 
tion of strength. 

‘The ‘* Official. Gazette” of Madrid, in summoning tbe first 
Parliament under King Alfonso, declared the civil war ‘happily 
put down,’’ and on the same day appeared the t 


individually, or in ber numbers collectively, that she can afford 
this wholesale degredation of such a mighty mass of her sons 
and daughters.” 





Prevalence oF Suictve in Paris.—Paris has been, 
and always will be, celebrated for the prevalence of tbis vrime. 
The late Forbes Wiuslow, in bis *‘ Anatomy of Suicide,”{called 
particular attention to this national failing of tbe French. They 








by telegraph from Santander that the Carlists were sheiling 
Pampelun. 


Cuartes Wueatstone.—A cable despatch an- 
nounces the death of this greet scientist in the seventy-third 
year of his age, at Paris, of late years his residence. With | im 
dies the record of the great electricians, who by practical dis- 
coveries have metamorphosed electro magnetism from a toy 
A frequent 








twice houored with its medals, and his papers occupy conspic- 
uous places in the t ansactions of every prominent phiJosophi- 


cal society in Eogland, 


p it as an agreeable mode o' getting relief from their trou- 
bles, and, from the statesman, who blows bis brains out to 
escape political disgrace, to the ‘‘ grisetie” of former days, who 
shut herself up with her little pan of charcoal, tu seek oblivion 
from her ruin, the crime is a general one. Montesquieu, on the 
other ‘and. ascerted that the English are notsbiy a suicidal 
race, and that London, with its fogs and cheerlessness, is more 
of acity for snicides than Paris. Forbes Winslow denied tbis, 
and demonstrated that fog? had vo inflaence whatever upon 
suicides; or, at least, that there were fewer suicides in foggy 
months than in more pleasant one: Our own statistics substan- 
tiate this, as will be shown fnrtber on, and the months of April, 
May, Jane, Jaly, and Augast, really the most pleasant of the 
year as regard sunshine, arethose in which more people kill 
| themselyes,—Popular Science Monthly, 
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Cuotaine British Soupitrs anv THE Cost oF 11.| 
No otber ration spends so much upen tbe clutbing of its army 
as Great Britair. According to a return of the Royal Army 
Clothing Department we find that some of the soldiers—ihe staff 
sergeants in thef{Foot Guards, tor instance—cost the country the 
sam of £14 9s 9d annually for their uniform. This is the bigh- 
est item in the whole list, the most inexpensive soldier in the 
service to clothe being tie privates in the West India regiments, 
whose Zonave outfit, white gaiters, and red fez only cost 
$212s}da year: Av intantry soldier's uniform is set down at 
$3 133 7d, and this amount ensures him tunic, trousers, and 
two pairs of boots annually, together with an extra pair of trou- 
sers every two years. A soldier is expected to make his sheko 
last bim three years, and bis belts the full period of his service, 
while privates in Highland regin.ents, whu enjoy the prond dis- 
tinction of a bonnet, are saddled with the responsibility of 
keeping it in good order for a period of eight years. The mag- 


European Miscellanies. | 


Ws. Kirsy, a Waterloo veteran, between 80 and 90 
years of age, was married on October 7th, at Nottiogham, to a 
woman named Mary Booth, who is 63. 

Neary 600,000 pers ns were employed during last 
year in and about the coal, fire clay, iron-stone, and shale mines 
of Great Britain and lreland, about four fifths of whom were 
occupied ubder ground. 

Tue Courts oF tite Common Councit of the City of 
London bave taken action to suppress all publications not neces- 
sarily obscene, but which are calculated to be prejudicial to 
youth as incentive to the commission of crime. 

A stncutar death resulting from a collision in the 
street is reported from Liverpool. Two men, named Goodwin 





nificent Life Guardsman costs the country £* 15s annually. to 
adorn, and the troopers in the Horse Guarcs exactly seven sbil- 
lings less per man. 
for dress on an average, but iu some dragoon regiments, where 
the uniform is unnsually grand, the charge rather exceeds this 
amount. A private in the Foot Guards has £4 6s 9d expended 
upon bim, so tbat bis dress coxts a soverelge more than bis 
humbler brother in the Line. Gunners in the Royal Artillery 
are clothed at an expense of £4 1s 3d per man, while the 
Royal Engineers, for some reasou or other, cost as much as 
£5 23 4d per mav. Great-coats, like shakos and accoutrements, 
are only issued at intervals, and have to last their wearers a 
period of five years before renewal. The gold lacing, which is 
conspicuous upon the jackets of the sergeants in the Royal Horse 
Artillery and in some of the crack cavalry regiments, constitutes 
8 heavy item of expense in the clothing account. 





Frencu Customs.—There are Anglo-Saxon customs 
not enlirély to be approved; there are Gullic customs not en 
tirely to be condemned. When a great man dies in England or 
America, one person aloue is chosen to honor his memory, that 
one being either the pastor of his church, or the clergyman 
supposed to be most in sympathy with his religious beliet. In 
** heartless France,” as a great vation is often culled by pre- 
sumptuous, narrow-miuded Puritans, the fame of the noble 
dead is so fondly and jealously cherished, that no stranger is 
allowed to speak in the presence of the bier. None but peers 
in literature, science, or art are accorded the privilege of join- 
ing in the sad chont ot praise. Thus, the death of a great 
French civ zeu b cures u singuluily pathetic as well as an 
historical event. It is remembered not only tbat he died at 
such a time, but tuat the most distinguished living Frenchmen 
ee around bis grave, filling it with flowers of eloquence. 

here is no monopoly of eulogy, All who are worthy, ull who 
possese® the matchless gilt of oratory, briefly relat: what is 
only known to them, and the virtues, the graces,the aspir tions 
the triumphs aud defeats of departed genius are told to the 
people, who for the first time behold the heart of the intellect 
they lament, Not long since France was called upon to mourn 
the loss of one of her most brilliant writers, aud all the literary 
world thinks more tenderly of Theopbile Gautier because otf 
Dumas “‘fils’” beautiful eulogy, wherein Gautier is desct:bed ax 
“a born friend.” Tbat happy, appreciative phrase makes us 
see in Gautier—who would otherwise have been no more to uy 
than a brilliant author —a rare type of chivalrous loyalty. Need 
the dead ask to be saved trom such friends as Dumas? Should 


not thougbts find utterance during the most solemn hour ot 
friendship? 





O’Connett’s Wit.—His quotations and his adaptations 
of poetry were sometimes exceedingly happy. Nothing could 


be better than his parody on Colonels Sibthorp, lercival and 
Verney : 


‘* Three colonels in three distant counties born, 

Lincoln, Armagh, and Sligo, did adorn ; 

Toe first in bless impud surp 

The next in bigotry; in both the last. 

The force of vature conld no further go— 

To beard the third she shaved the other two.” 
Of these gentlemen, two were *‘ imberbis” and the third “‘ inton. 
sus.” He was also decidedly happy when. on being called to 
order by the Speaker, for having characterized the interraptions 
with : which he was asrailed on all sides of the Honse, as 
“beastly bellowings " he retracted the obnoxious epi het, bat 
poe that he had never heard of any beliowings that were not 








TuEre ARE Now four field marshals of England—the 
Dake of Cambridge, first cousin of Queen Victoria, and Cow- 
mander-in-Obief of the British Army, who received his baton in 
1862—and 3 others, namely : Sir John Fitzgerald, the oldest 
officer in the world, it is believed, having received his first 
commission in 1793; the Marquis of Tweeddale, who entered 
the arwy iu 1804, and the Prince of Wales. who bas seen no 
service, but is colonel cf two regiments—the Tenth Hussars 
and the Rifle Rrigade. ‘Lhe three last were made field marshals 
in the present year. There are now four marshals of France, 
namely : MacMahon, Baraguay d’i/iliers, Canrobert and Leboeuf 
It is contemplated to appoint a fiith. ‘Ihe credit opened at the 
Ministry of War is 150,090 francs, and as the pay of each 
Marshal is 30,000 francs per annum, it is evident that provision 
bas been made for one more. Two additional Admirals of 
France are also to be made, probably three, as tie sum of 
90,000 fran: s has been set apart for that purpose, 





AN INTERESTING SERIES OF EXPERIMENTS were made 
the other day at the Alliance Gas Works, Ringsend, ne r 
Dublin, in Ireland, with the patent fire respirator of Messrs 
Denayronze & Co., the merits of which are that it enables a 
person equipped with it, to enter close places filled with the 
densest smoke or most noxious gases and remain there for apy 
length of time with impunity. The agent of the patentees 
exhibited the apparatus, and walked into a large close cham- 
ber, at the end of which wus burning a fire of gas, tar and 
timber, emitting a smoke in which it seemed impossible tbat 
life zould be sustained. Here he remained for nearly balf av 
hour, and then descended into a subterranean vanit, in which 
there was about two feet of the black liquor which flows from 
the gas retorts, reeking with ammonia and other gases, remain- 
ing there another quarter of an hour. 





On Ocroser 4th, a dreadful fatality took place at 
Haslingdon fair. A young lad named Rawstron, whil:t riding 


In the cavalry of the line, a mun costs £4 83| 


Marwood and Jobn Jones, were passing along Stanley-road, on 
October 7th night, when they came in contact with a man un- 
| known, who was walking in the opposite direction; the shock 
was so violent that the latter staggered, fell over a low wall, 
lighted on some waste ground 30 feet below, and was killed. 


A sovicitor NAMED William Tally, has been brought 
to trial in Eugland, on charge of attempting to induce the plain- 
tiff, in a case where he was counsel for the defendant, to con- 
done the offense and accept paymeut of money, iv place of 
continuing the prosecution. Talley was found guilty and sen- 
tenced to twelve months’ imprisonment, with bard labor—an 
example which might be followed with advantage to the pro- 
tession and the public here. 


THE MOVEMENT IN favor of a monument to Lord Byron 
has been followed by a scheme for the formation of a Byron 
Clab, in London, the object of which is stated to be to commemo- 
rate tbe gevius of the poet¥ and his generous and heroic exer- 
tions for the liberation and regeneration of Greece, and to culti- 
vate the ftraition of patriotism in Greeks ave Pbilhellenism 
in Englishmen, and of the matual amity between the two nations, 


Masor Vere Wess, one of the few surviving officers 
who took part in the battle of Waterloo, died at ais residence in 
Bath on October 4th, at the age of eighty-three years, He 
served during the campaigus of 1814 and 1815 in Holland, the 
Netherlands, and France, accompunied the expedition to Wal- 
cheren, was present at both the actions at Merxem, at the bom- 
bardment of Autwerp, and was subsequently engaged in the 
battle of Waterloo, where be was slightly wounded, 


On Ocroser 2Np Mr. Pavrye held an inquest on the 
body of Edward Daniels, aged 24, of 16, Bird street, Spitalfields, 
The deceased was a cripple, having Lad one leg amputated, and 
on Satarday the 18tb, in fun put av empty tobacco pipe in bis 
mouth, and whilst pretending to smoke fell forward upon the 
pavement, the stem of the pipe entering one of the main arteries 
of Lis throat. Hemorrhage ensued to such an extent tat the 
deceased in the course ot 60 hours bled to death. Verdict 
** Accidental death.” 


Ow Ocroser 5ru, at the Old Swan Borax Manufac- 
tory, Liverpool, a wan was literally ground to pieces in a mortar. 
While engaged about the machinery Le was caught up and 
thrown into a powertal mortar, ased for crushing the substances 
used iv the manufacture of borax. He was not seen for some 
ume, and the first intimation of »n uccident was received by a 
voy who saw his legs bungiug ont of toe mortar. The engine 
was stopped, and witb some difficulty the body was taken ont, 
crushed completely out of sbape. 


Scene—A Frenca Suop at tue Srasipe.—Young 
Lady (Wishing to improve ber French): ‘‘'O—en—esker vous 


avvy—" Tradesman (wishing to show off his English): ‘*O yes, 
Meess—Sairtainly!” Young Lady: ‘Alore vooly voo onvoyay ” 
Iradesman “ Vatevare you will please, Meess |! — Vure?”’ 


Young Lady: ‘*Er—je demury Roo de |'’Eckew, newmero— 
fradesman: ‘‘ Vat Nomba:e, Meexs?” Young Lady: *0, 
k.t'er-vany-kangs; vizer-vee le Bowro de” T'radesman: ‘Yes 
Meess—in faice of ze Oteece of Post.—Vat a beautifool Time it 
meks to-day !"’ &. 


AcconDING To A REPORT by Professor Gintl, of 
Vienna, the public are becoming exposed to a new source of 
poiscning from the use of arsenical glycerine and the iat 


A Curious Corncipence.—An cx-lieutenant of the 

United States Navy, referring to the alleged marder cf Harriet 
Lane by Henry Wainwright in the Whitechapel road, writes as 
follows to the ** London Tinxs” : 
“Arriving but very recently from America, | was painfully 
startled in reading from a balf-torn and mutilated copy of the 
‘Times’ the names of ‘Harriet Laue’ and ‘Wainwright —pames 
80 familiar to the American public that generations wi!l come 
und go ere they will be forgotten. Two years prior to the out- 
break of the civil war in America, a vessel was launched from 
one of the government dockyards, designed for service as a 
revenue cruiser and government yavbt, and was christened the 
Harriet Lane, Upon the arrival of the Prove of \ales in 
America, the government essigned the Harriet Lane as the 
vessel specially selected to carry the Prince and his suite in bis 
tour of observation. ‘Ihe vessel bad been named in honor of 
Miss Harriet Lane, the niece of | resident Buchanan, and at 
that time mistress of the White House. It was the steamer 
‘tiacriet Lane’ that carried the Prince: from Washington to 
Mount Vernon, on the Potomas, the grave of George Wasbing- 
ton. At tbe outbreak of the war the ‘Harriet Lane’ was tarned 
over to the Navy Department for service, and she participated in 
several engagements on the coast; took part in the battle of 
Hatteras and also at the bombardments of the forts ou the 
Mississippi below New Orleans, serving in the latter engaye- 
ments as flagship of Commodore Porter's division in Adwiral 
Farragut’s fleet. Subsequently the ‘Harriet Lane’ was ordered) 
to the Texas Coast, and Commander Wainwri- ht was appointed | 
to her command. While lying at anchor in ove of the harbors 
of the Texas coast in company with tbe war steamer *Fort| 
Jackson,’ on the night of the Ist of January, 863, sbe was! 
surrounded by a fleet of Confederate steamers, protected with 
cotton balés, The Confederate steamers were said to have, 
between four and five thousand men on them. Commander 
Wainwright refused to surrender, and the Confederates, after 
some bard figbting, succeeded in cairying the ‘Harriet Lave’ by 
the board, and ber decks witnessed a fierce and ternbe band- 
to-hand encounter. Blood ran from her scuppers hke water. 
Commander Wainwright and nearly ell the officers aud crew of 
the ‘Harriet Lane’ were killed in defending the vessel. At early 
dawn ber flag was haulei down by the Confederates and their 
own substituted in lieu of it. She was never again seen as & 
United States cruiser.” 

A Remepy Acainst Hovusk Fries.—An Irish clergy- 
man, the Rev. George Menres Drought, believes that he bas 
discovered a remedy aguinst plagues of flies—and a very simple 
and pleasant one—namely, @ window-garden of geraniums and 
calceolarias, He says, that be bad for a long time been congra- 
tolating bimselt on bis exemption trom the plague of flies, from 
which bis neighbors suflered. when, at length, in preparing for 
a removal, be sent. away bis window-box of geraniums und 
calceolari as to his rew resideuce. Immediately his roo u was as 
tull of flies as that of any of bis neighbors, and so he funud out 
that it was bis window-garden which bads«ved bim. ‘That shows 
very bad taste on the part of the flies, for such a garden is a 
great ornament to a town-room, when it does Lot keep out the 
airtoo much. But if this be true, the bad taste of the flies is 
clearly great luck for human beings. 

It 1s STATED THAT THE beautiful Roman tow r which 
terminated the aqueduct of Quintus Sertorious in Portugal, bas 
lately been demolished by order of the Manicipal Chamber, in 
order to make a market on the site, This tower contained the 
conduits, and was au edifice of brick, stone, and plaster, and 
belonged to the period about 75 B.C. It was considered well 
preserved, and was pronounced by Murpby, who gives a design 
of itin his book of travels, to be one of the most beantifal 
relics ut Roman architecture in the world, As yet there has 
been no explanation vouchsafed by the authorities. So let 
Murray, Bradshaw, Baedeker, and others strike out the Tower 
of Sertorius, one of the glories of Evora, from the list of the 
sights of Portuguese travel. it may be worth while to remark, 
that until some few years back the beautiful temple of Diana, 
in the same locality, was used as a slaughter-house, [tis now, 
oowever, cleansed and properly protected. 

A REMARKABLE INSTANCE of the melancholy absence 
of respect for Police veracity, is afforded in ® touching reproof 
addressed to a Police constable at the Greenock Police Court, by 








of alawina, as mordants in dress fabrics to fix the now popular 
aniline colors, Some of these articles contain, according to 
this authority, as much as from fifteen to twenty-five grains of 
arsenious acid to tie yard. The more suspicious fabrics are 
stated to be those of a violet ground with white figures, and 
those proted in brownish vellow or reddish brown designs, and 
which are sold at low prices. 


THERE ARE SOME peculiar facts concerning the dis- 
tribution of the Nightingale in Europe. It is tound as far north 
as Sweden and as far west as Spain and Portuyal, and yet it 
pever visits Scotland, Ireland or Wales, From the boundaries 
limitting its babita mm England, it appears that the bird is 
restricted to those portions of the country, which are covered 
with secondary or tertiary geological formations. Hence it may 
be inferred that the insects on which it livee, do not obtain 
means of subsistance where the primary soil prevails. 

A WEALTHY TRADESMAN, M. Thomas Heviant, died a 
few months ayo at the vil age of Croane-sur-Marne. In his will 
he made a number of singular bequests, among which was the 
following, which was carried out at the annual f«te of the village. 
He ordered that among the ts should be instituted a 
race with pigs, the animals to be ridden either by men or boys. 
The sum of 2,00! francs was set apart as the prize to the lucky 
rider :f the wincing pig. ‘Ibe prize was not to be handed over, 
uowever, except on the condition that the winner wore deep 
mourning for the deceased during two years after the compe- 
titicn. The muvicipality accepted the eccentric bequest, and 
the first race was held agreeably to the terms of the will. 

“ ConsERvaTOR” writes TO the London “ Times” 
‘For nearly six bundred years the full-sized effigy of Sir Robert 
de Septvans, a crusader—one of the most famous brasses in 
England—had remained undisturbed in the chancel of Charth- 
bam Church, Kent. Hard by were the effigies of two priests, 
who were rectors of the parisb, and died in 1454 and 1503. Quan 
it be be'ieved that on the authority of the rector, these interest 
ing movuments have been removed, to wake way for a moderp 
encaustic tile pavement? I appeal, sir, to you, in the hope that 
at last some practical steps may be taken, to protect mon» mente 
of bi-torical interest from vandalism, which is none the less de- 








on s velocipede, fell off, alighting with his neck on some fails, 
and his head was completely severed from his body, 


structive because it may have beey done with the plausible mo- 


ative of improving # charch.’” 


a named Unity McLachlan, who was charged with 
baving committed a breach of the peace. Mre, McLachlan 
pleaded guilty to the charge, but added iu defense of her con- 
duct, that rahe had been going along the street quietly, when a 
policeman pusbed her off the pavement. ‘ Now on your oath,” 
she asked one of the cflicers wko bad given evidence against 
her, ‘‘do you swear you did not shove me off the pavement, 
before I spokea word?’ ‘Certainly,’ replied the officer, “I 
did not touch you.” ‘ Gae wa’ wi’ you,” rejoined Mra, 
McLachlan; ‘: you'd swear a pig was a minister.” 


THE PUBLIC NEED NAVE NO FEAR thot wonders will 
ever cease. A new cab company has been formed in London, 
which ‘*two dukes seventeen earis, about twenty other noble- 
men, about; fifty members of Parliament, the Lord Mayor, and 
other gentlemen” are interested. Superior cabs, superior 
horses, stables constructed on sanitary principles, club rooms 
for the drivers and other servants, are to be provided, not for 
the benefit of stockholders, but for the cowfort cf the traveling 
public. In order to do away with extortionate charges, a per- 
centage upon the money paid in for hire, will be annually 
returned to the drivers, who bebave themselves and treat their 
horses like little angels, and their passengers like so many cans 
of nitro-glycerine. 


Pere Hyacintue nas just republished his sermons 
at Geneva. They contain the explanation so long asked of bia 
zeal creed. He takes as tex: fof bis faith four maxims—one 
from St. Angustine, ‘In things necessary we must have unity; 
in things doubtfal, liberty; in all things, charity.” One from 
Vontalembert, ‘‘ The Jesuits are a hatefal sect, which in these 
times tyrsnuizes and makes profit ont of Cstholicism.” One 
from M. Renan, ‘I can say of the Catholic Caourch what Job 
said of God, ‘Even though He Fill me, in Him will I bope.’” 
And lant, a passage from Pere Gratry’s treatises on the latest 
Council, ‘hey finished with a cow ditt what they began 
with an ambuscade.”’ 

ALL FRIENDS AND admirers of St. Patrick whether 
they hold the Roman Catholic or the Anglo-Catholic view of his 
missionary work in Ireland, will be interested in the recent 
statement in the ‘* ‘Iablet,’’ that a snake about five tect long was 
found in a gentleman's garden uear Baltingluss, Wicklow 
county, and bas been preserved in spirits in glare, tays the 





“Tablet,” “evidently Bt. Patrick dia not make a clean job of it,’ 
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THE ALBION. > 











Thoughts on the Commandments, : 


“Love your neiglibor as yourself” — 
60 the parson preaches; 
That’s one half the decalogue— 
60 the prayer book teaches. 
Half my duty I can do 
With but little labor; 
For with al! my heart and soul 
I do love my neighbor. 


Mighty little credit, that, 
To my self-denial; 

Not to love her, thou h, might be 
Something of a trial. 

Why, the rosy light that neeps 
Through the glass above her 

Lingers round her lips; you see 
E’en the sunbeams love her. 


So, to make my merit more, 
I'll go beyond the letter; 
Love my neighbor as myself ? 
Yes, and ten times better. 
For she’s sweeter thaa the breath 
Of the spring that passes 
Through tie fragrant budding wood., 
O’er the meadow grasses. 


And I’ve prea hed the word, I know, 
For it was my «uty 
To convert the stubborn heart 
Of the little beauty. 
Once again success has crowned 
Missionary labor, 
For her sweet eyes own that she ° 
Also loves her neighbor. 





SETH PECKHAM’S TROUBLES. * 


I am a bachelor, and of course every- 
body knows it; but they will not stop at 
that, but want to know why I am a bache- 
Jor, and now I am going to tell. 

I have been asked the question, “Why 
did you never marry?” several thousand 
times, at least, and now Iam going to make 
it known to a “frowning world” and take 
the consequences. Some time ago I swore 
vengeance against the next man whoshould 
mention the subject in my presence, but as 
the next person was a maiden auntI gave 
up the idea of keeping my secret. My 
story does not commence with “A fair sum-| 
mer evening” nor “{Once upon a time” but 
simply this way. 

I was farming a few acres in a Southern 
State near the plantation of old William 
Thomas Storrs. This William Thomas 
Storrs had negroes, hounds and land, and 
the nicest girl (I though then) that ever 
was. Her name was as dear to me then as 
my own (ahem!) and the sound of Vic- 
toria Evangeline used to make my heart 
beat faster than anything else unless it was 
the dinner horn. 

As the old man had never taken much of 
a shine to me, our love affairs had been 
kept a secret. One Sunday evening I had 
made all preparations to pay a visit to the 
Storrs Plantation and, if possible, get a 
word with Victoria Evangeline. But I was 
disappointed on account of a three days 
rain, which commenced on Saturday and 
continued over Sunday. 

During the next week I tasted no onions, 
and smoked but once, and when Sunday 
evening came I rubbed my boots thorough- 
ly with bacon rind, darned my pants on the 
knee, and a few other places, and started 
I had about three miles to go, through 
heavy timber, and a small creek to cross on 
the way. When I had gone about half the 
distance it suddenly began to grow dark, 
and commenced to rain. I got under a 
tree, but in five minutes it was worse there 
than anywhere else. 

If the man who invented getting under 
a tree during a rain-storm had been with- 
in my reach then, there would have been a 
tragedy enacted there, and this story would 
never have been told. The rain came pour- 
ing over my head and shoulders, and down 
the back of my neck; but in half an hour the 
clouds cleared away, and the moon shone 
so bright and invitirg that I determined to 
push on wet asI was. My only fear waa 
that the creek, which was within about a 
quarter of a mile of the house, would be 
swollen by the rain so that I could no; 
cross it; for in that case, my journey would 
be in vain. 

When I was within a few rods of the 
creek, I heard a rush in the bushes near me 

and I jumped for a tree without waiting to 
vee what it was. I had reached the firs! 
limb when I heard the dreadful baying of a 
hound under my feet, 





Now, if there is anything beside a woman 
that I'am afraid of, it is a dog. I never 
was particular as to size. I am just as 
much afraid of rat terriers as mastiffs; and 
here I was, a prisoner guarded by one of 
cll Storrs’ hounds. I expected every mc. 
ment to hear voices under me, and feel a 
bullet or club, for I knew the Storrs were 
death on the coon and possum hunt. There 
Isat shivering on alimb, wet and chilled 
all over. Nothing short of a gold mine 
would have induced me to come down and 
face that dog; but as noone offered me a 
gold mine, or anything else, I remained on 
my airy seat. I whistled, swore, and called 
the dog pet names, and then went near the 
ground and asked him if I could come 
down. 

All was still for a few moments, and I 
was making ready to jump to the ground, 
when I was startled almost out of my wits 
by hearing an unearthly growl,  ac- 
companied by a fearful bark and howl 
combined. This was too much for me. I] 
was always a little nervous, and this un- 
welcome surprise totally unstrung me. 
With a crash and a cry, mingled with a 
howl, I fell downward, and struck square 
on the dog’s back. Inan instant I was on my 
feet and making tracks in some direction— 
where I knew not. 

After running for half an hourI stopped 
to rest and find out where I was going, and 
see if I was pursued. Finding that I was 
not, I rested ; but where I was I could not 
tell. I wandered on in the darkness, for 
the moon had gone down and I could hard- 
ly see my way. I was very sleepy—felt 
just as though I could easily goto sleep on 
the ground and sleep forever, if it had not 
been for the hound I had left behind me 
On I went—stumbling over logs and strik- 
ing my nose against every tree that was ip 
my reach. 

Suddenly | saw before me what appeared 


--to be a house. I made for it with a rush, 


and after falling three times I reached forth 
my hand and felt a wall. The next thing 
to find was a door,so I commenced feeling 
carefully round with one hand, and guard- 
ing my nose with the other. After going 
along three walls in this mannerI came to 
a fourth, and there found a door. I knock- 
ed and pounded, and yelled until I was 
hoarse, but received no response. I am a 
very even tempered man on most all oc- 
casions, but this was too much for me. I 
stepped back about two feet, spit on my 
hands, and made a rush for the door, 
intending to kick it open when I ar- 
rived. 

I arrived and kicked, but that door es. 
ecaped my avenging foot, for the latter 
struck a solid oak sill under the former, 
and from that hour forth the sole of my 
right boot was absent from its fellow, and 
the favorite toe that, one short moment be- 
fore (the collision) had been most promi- 
nent among its companions, was now “stove 
up,” far from its former position, in the di- 
rection of my heel. 

Words cannot describe my feelings. I 
danced around on one foot for about a 
quarter of an hour, thoroughly awake, 
and howling like a fiend. Presently I 
stumbled against the door, and, to my 
utter astonishment, it burst open, and in 
I went, sprawling, hitting my foot against 
the door-jamb and running my elbow 
through the bottom of a chair. 

I made a few appropriate remarks, ex- 
tricated myself, and arose, still remarking 
—no matter what. Now whose house was 
I in, and where were the inmates, that I had 
not aroused them in this confusion. After 
knocking over two chairs, one stove, tables 
and boxes, [reached a kind of shelf hang. 
ing from the wall. 

For a wonder, the first article I touched 
that was movable was a bex of matches 
Never since the fall of Adam was the means 
of obtaining light more warmly welcomed 
With eager, trembling hands I scratched on 
the wall to light it, i.at it was no go—the 
match, or the wall, or both, was wet. I 
threw it away, and, in so doing, knocked 
over the box and spilled the contents on the 
floor. I picked another one up and tried 
it as before, but it was useless. I sat down 
on the floor and tried about two hundred 
matches sixteen different times, and at last 








struck a light, but just as it was growing 
irom childhood to ripe old age I took a 
udden fit to sneeze, and you know as well 
is Ido that the match went out. I picked 
up another, with all the noble courage of 
‘ny illustrious ancestors and commenced | 
going over them all again. I must have 
fallen asleep where I was, for the last thing 
I remember on that memorable evening ] 
was sitting on the floor, trying to strike 
matches and talking to myself in an angry 
way. 
* 7 * * * 

When I awoke I was lying on the floor 
in my own house, my head resting gently 
against the corner of the stove, while my 
body was completely surrounded by what 
looked to be the wreck of a match factory. 
The sun was pouring in his hot rays at the 
open door; the birds were singing sweetly 
without, and all nature seemed animated 
with new life. 

I thought it was all a horrible dream, a 
wicked délusion and a snare; but when I 
attempted to rise, my sore toe caused me to 
change my mind and showed how apt the 
human mind is to err, especially when just 
aroused from slumber. 

After I got things strai_htened out a lit- 
tle and was eating my breakiast, Deacon 
Hall rode up to the du vr, and said,— 

“Brother Peckham, why didn’t you come 
to church this mornin’ at ten ?” 

“What church at ten to-day ?” 
in no little surprise. 

“Brother Peckhan ,” said he severely, 
“you know we have meetin’ every Sunday 
at ten;” and with a p infully pious look he 
rode solemnly away without saying another 
word. 

It was several minutes before I could 
recover from the sho k his words had oc- 
casioned, Was it possible that I could 
have made such a mistake, and to day was 
Sunday instead of the day before? What 
if it had not rained, and I had not got lost, 
and had went on and seen Victoria Evange 
line, and she would have known what a 
fool I was? I turned mournfully away 
and went into my dovnicile. I tried to feel 
happy, and be thankful for all my bad luck 
on the previous day, and think it was all 
for the best. This took considerable self- 
control, but I was about conquer when I hit 
my toe again—all was lost! I knew it 
was Sunday, for old Hall never jested or 
lied about anything. My mind was made 
up in an instant. I would try it again if I 
had to go all the way on one foot. 

I knew the road was wet and muddy, 
and I would be in a ruined condition on ac- 


I asked, 


count of the mud; but I was not to be 
balked now. I put on anew pair of over- 
alls, rolled them up to my knees, and 


with my boots under my arm struck boldly 
forth in the direction of the Storrs planta, 
tion. 

The sun was almost down when I left 
home, but I did not care for this as the 
sky was clear, and the moon would shine 
ina short time. I trudged along, whistling 
and limping, as merry as I could be under 
the circumstances. When the sun went 
down and darkness began to spread its 
dreary wings over the surrounding scenery, 
a kind of lonely feeling began to steal over 
me. Iknew I neared the creek, and the 
darkness proved to be much greater than 
I had expected—so dark, in fact, that I had 
to get down on my knees to find the foot 
log. But find it I did, and commenced to 
“coon” it across on my hands and knees, 
When about half-way the log suddenly 
made a crook, or I slipped, or something 
else—at any rate I fell off, kicking and 
splashing into the muddy water below. 

Aind reader, bear witl, ma for not relat. 


ing what was said and done from the time 
I struck the water until I reached the op- 
posite bank. But I did reachit, and now 
I was reckless—mad—desperate. Nothing 
could have stopped me. I was more 
determined thanever to see Victoria Evan- 
geline. 

I reached the abode of my beloved in 
safety and found my way round to the 
back door. The agreement between ug 
was that she should be near the door every 
Sunday night, so that she could hear my 
signal ifI should come. The signal agreed 


| founded dog away ! 





upon was three scratches on the door. 


With a beating heart and trembling fingers 
I approached the house. I scratched 
twice and was preparing for the third, when 
a voice that I knew belonged to old William 
Thomas himself, said,— 

“Vick, open the door and drive that con- 
I don’t want him in 
here !” 

I jumped back as yuick as the Lord 
would let me, and hid behind a bush. I 
had scarcely got settled when the door 
opened, and out came the idolof my dreams. 
She closed the door and said,-— 

“Seth, is that you ?” 

“Thou art right,” I murmured, advane- 
ing, and trying to think of some suitable 
stanza of poetry. 

But my memory failed me. I would 
have given worlds if I could have thought 
of even one line of “Mary’s little lamb,” 
“Twinkle, twinkle, little star,” or anything 
else. I was just putting together a few 
lines from old “Mother Goose’s Melodies,” 
when my charmer interrupted me with,— 

“Seth Peckham, what are you after?” 
I stood stunned with astonishment and 
grief, while she continued, “Well,if you 
don’t know, Ido! and if you know | what's 
best for yourself, you won't stay, on these 
parts more than a very short time; for if 
you do I will call my husband, * and have 
him set the hounds on you !” 

“Your husband!” I gasped; 
earth is your husband ?” 

“My husband is Mr. Dick Tony—my 
father’s overseer. We were married to- 
day, and now you git !” 

And I “got” in a hurry—got on the 
fence, and jumped down into a nest of 
young pigs. . 

It’s a wonder my hair didu’t turn gray 
then and there. I started across the pas- 
ture at a dead run—the old sow after me, 
accompanied by what seemed to be about 
two hundred and fifty hogs, who had— 
without an invitation—joined in the chase, 
I was still running at full speed when I 
sawa white ghostly object lying on the 
ground in front of me. Ishied off to one 
side, but oh, horror of horrors! the very 
ground appeared to rise under me and carry 
me off. 

But the mystery was soon explained. I 
had stepped overa cow, or some other kind 
of a “critter,” and it was bellowing, kicking 
ing and smarting like mad. On we both 
went, like the wind, followed by a whole 
herd of cattle, accompanied by hogs, shee p 
hounds and negroes. To make every thing 
complete, the geese, ducks---well, in fact, 
everything that could squeak or squeal, 
made anoise {that would have raised the 
hair on the head of an Egyptian Mummy, 
had there been one in hearing. 

After going some distance in this manner, 
my noble steed suddenly stopped andI got 
off over jhis head, square into the creek, I 
swam across,and reached home about day- 
light. Never was there such an excite- 
ment in the State of Kentucky, but of 
course I maintained a profound silence on 
the subject when interrogated by the 
neighbors. 

Reader, do you wonder that I still remain 
a bachelor. 

A charred shingle fell over a bird’s 
nest in Ingleside, Mass., while a building 
was burning near by, and some young 
sparrows were thus protected, although the 
heat was intense enough to destroy the 
leaves on the tree. 


“who on 





Mrs. Foster, of Muscatine, Iowa, is an- 
other bewhiskered beauty. They are black 
and glossy, three inches long, and the 
moustache over her lovely mouth would do 
credit to any young or old gentleman. 


A Mormon in Provo,of whom Captain 
Codman tells in the Galary, is ninety-two 
years old and the father of sixty children, 
the eldest of whom is seventy years old, 
and the youngest sixty-seven years his 
brother’s junior. 


The daughter of the Duke de Montpen- 
sier, Princess Mercedes, whose betrothal to 
the King of Spain is announced, is but 
fourteen years old. She is said to be an 
exceedingly beautiful girl. Alfonso him- 
self will be eighteen on the 28th of Novem- 
ber, 
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A SKETCH. 


The sky is blue and bright above, 

The trees have donned their soft green dresses, 
And prattling out i's lazy love, 

The river takes the sun’s caresses. 


The air with sweet Spring scents is rife, 
And pleasant with tho talk of thrushes, 
And glad with a new scene of life 
The year toward its noon-day rushes. 


Within a corner of the wood 
Where the sun’s light comes something 
fainter, 
And dulled the voices of the flood, 
There sit a lady and a paioter, 


Intent the scene's delight to trace, 
He deftly plies his practiced fingers, 
With cyes that grow towari her face, 
And most on her his labor lingers. 


And while he works the day glides by, 
Until with pink the hillside flushes, 

And with a half-regretful sigh, 
Thus speaking, he flings down his brushes; 


“The light that travels down the stream, 
Or piercing through an opening slender, 

Falls through the leaves with fitful gleam— 
This ight my skill can catch and render. 


But, sweet, your eyes give out a light 
That, though I[ strive from morn till even, 
I never can reflect aright— 


I paint the earth, and not high Heaven.” 
- f . —Temple Bar. 





TRAP TO CATCH A HUSBAND. 


Sunset in the tropics. Sunset on the out- 
ekirts of a Louisiana forest—stately,solemn. 
What a chaos of noble color, what an Eden 
of blossom and of odor, what royal prodi- 
gality of untrammeled life. The spot where 
a party of tourists had encamped them- 
selves for the night was at the height of 
some three or four hundred feet above tae 
devel of the sea; xnda glowing sweep of 
lowland country—yellow maize fields, or- 
ehards, villages, and ardens—stretched 
away league beyond league before them. 

The party which made up this encamp- 
ment consisted of four men—Northerners 
ona tour of pleasure and observation. 
Three were gentlemen of wealth; but the 
fourth—Jerrold Gray—was a dependent 
nephew of one of the rich trio, His uncle 
had educated him, and now, at the end of 
his collegiate course, had taken him on this 
tour. At its conclusion Jerrold was to 
choose a profession, and commence single- 
handed the battle of life. His uncle nad a 
number of children, so that Jerrold could 
not reasonably expect to inherit anything, 
and his independence prompted him to de- 
eline further pecuniary aid. 

Leaving his companions cooking the 
supper, in true camp fashion, Jerrold stroll- 
ed off to view the panorama that was 
stretched beneath the surrounding hill. As 
he stood listlessly leaning against a tree, he 
broke out intoa chance song. He was 
really a fine singer, possessed of a highly- 
cultivated voice, and sang with all the 
abandon of presumed solitude. 

He did not see the bright, black eyes that 
‘were watching him, nor the dainty ears that 
were listening, both of which belonged to 
one of the wealthiest and prettiest heiresses 
in Louisiana. She sat on a splendid horse, 
and made a picture that, had Jerrold seen 
it, would have eclipsed the opposite land- 
scape upon which he was gazing. She 
waited there, fascinated, and trusting to 
the shelter of the trees until he turned and 
retraced his steps. 

But suddenly, in the very height of his 
song, his glance fell on her, leaning grace- 
fully forward upon the saddle, and regard- 
ing him with a face of mingled wonder and 
admiration that was so intense as to be 
jeomical, the tall bushes and branches half 
veiling her. Never could he forget the pic- 
ture. His voice abruptly ceased; and the 
\mext instant he burst into a ringing laugh, 
that was so joyous, hearty, and irrepres- 
sible that it proved infectious, and catching 
by instinct the humor of the moment, she 
‘laughed very heartily. Then, as if fright- 
ened by such familiarity with a stranger, 
she suddenly became serious. 

“I beg your pardon, sir, for listening,” 
she said; “but it is so seldom we meet 
ahuman being up here on the hills, that 
you tempted me to listen.” 

Never had Jerrold looked upon a coun- 
tenance that so fascinated him. The girl’s 
dark hair, and a face on which there always 
lived a bloom, but to which there never 











mounted a decided color, appeared the very as I had never dreamed I could love a wo- 


embodiment of health and vitality. But it 
was the wonderful mobility of the features 
that constituted their greatest charm; their 
expressions were as shifting and various 
as the atmosphere upon an April morning. 
Every mood and passion they reflected 
changed them into another face; now they 
were those of a laughing Hebe, now those 
of a simple child. 

Before Jerrold could reply to the young 
lady, a gentleman on horseback rode up. 

“So, Bertha,” he said to her, “you ran 
away from me.” And then, seeing Jerrold 
Gray, he bowed politely, and added, “It 
isn’t often these wild hills are visited by 
strangers.” 

A brief conversation ensued, ending in a 
visit to the temporary camp. The gentle- 
man introduced himself as Mr. Fenshaw, a 
planter of the neighborhood, and the girl 
as Bertha Fenshaw, his niece. 

“Do you intend to remain here to night?” 
he asked, as he prepared to go. 

“Yes,” was the reply; “we are very lazily 
seeking pleasure, and we encamp wher- 
ever fancy dictates.” 

“Then I shall insist upon receiving you at 
my house. You see it yonder,’ he said, 
pointing to a plantation residence dimly 
visible in the distant plain; “and until then, 
good day.” 

Bertha added her invitation, and uncle 
and niece were soon riding out of sight. § 

Knowing by experience the hospitality of 
Louisianian planters of the higher class, 
and certain that the invitation was intend- 
ed for actual acceptance, the tourists decid- 
ed upon the morrow. 

On that same morrow, towards afternoon, 
Bertha Fenshaw satin her room, thinking 
of Jerrold Gray. She had dreamed of him 
during the night, and she was wondering 





why. It was not becauseof a dearth of 
young men among the circle of her ac- 
quaintances. And all the region knew the 
pretty heiress. She was acquainted with 
all the old men and women in the country, 
and their numerous complaints. She was 
god-mother to half the babies. The young 
planters of all the adjoining counties were 
in love with her, and proposed to her at 
regular intervals. But Bertha was roman- 
tic. She was very happy as she was, and 
if she did marry, he must be more of a 
hero, to win her, than any she had seen. 

Had Jerrold Gray seen the pretty heir- 
ess, and known that he was the subject of 
her thoughts, he might have been more 
flattered, but scarcely more in love than he 
really was. Herroom was arranged with 
all the simple taste of a well-bred girl. Her 
hanging book-shelves were well-filled with 
their row of poets,their row of useful works. 
The neat little writing table, with its gilt 
inkstand, and its pretty, costly nick-nacks, 
stood in the window; and aboveit hung the 
cage of her petcanary. There wasa pi- 
ano too, and a well-filled music-stand. 

Upon all the room was the impress and 
evidence of womanly taste and neatness; 
nothing was prim, but everything was 
properly arranged. Above all, neither in 
books, pictures, music, nor on the dressing- 
table in the adjoining room, was there the 
smallest sign of “fastness,” that almost om- 
nipotent drawback to the charms of the 
young ladies of the present day. 

But none of these things interested our 
heroine just now, and in the middle of her 
reverie she heard the arrival of the tourists, 
and the voice of her uncle welcoming them. 
Hastily finishing her toilet, she went down 
to the sitting-room, where she found the 
gentlemen in conversation. Perhaps it was 
natural enough that the two younger mem- 
bers of the quintet gravitated towards each 
other, and were soon in an easy converse. 
Later, Bertha showed him the gardens, ete. 
The call proved so pleasant, and all were so 
pleased with the congenial intercourse, {that 
the tourists complied with the planter’s ur- 
gent invitation to spend a week at his 
house. 

The week was spent agreeably to all—it 
was a week of elysium to Jerrold and Ber- 
tha. 

“Jerrold,” said George Burton, one of the 
party, “you are getting desperately in love 
with this Southern beauty.” 

“Yes,” was the frank reply; “I love her 


! 





man.” 

“And does she return your sudden pas- 
sion?” 

“Yes, I am certain of that.” 

“Then you have spoken to her about it?” 

“No, andshall not do so. She is rich—I 
am poor. I will never marry under such 
conditions.” 

The week ended, and the guests were 
about to bid adieu to tkeir generous host. 
Bertha showed no special signs of emotion, 
but as Jerrold was about leaving her she 
said to him,“Sing to me something that 
will recall you to me.” 

He went to the piano, and without 
thought, the strains of Schubert’s “Adieu” 
zame into his mind. The passion of a life- 
time was concentrated in its melody, and 
Bertha, hiding her eyes in her hand, list- 
ened, understanding his love and farewell. 

They went, and time passed. The 
civil war broke out. Mr. Fenshaw, being 
a Federalist, was malignantly persecuted. 
His property, or such of it as was not in- 
vested in the North, was confiscated. 

Three years after his first visit, Jerrold 
Gray was in New Orleans, a lieutenant in 
the Federal army. George Merton, too, 
was in the same regiment. When the army 
advanced to the neighborhood of the Fen- 
shaw plantation, Merton proposed a visit to 
their former hosts; but Jerrold, for reasons, 
declined, and Merton decided to go alone. 
He found the plantation in asad state, but 
its master as hospitable as ever. 

“This house is like atomb,” said Mr. 
Fenshaw; “no more music, no more sounds 
of joy. That piano has not been touched 
for two years; the last thing played on it 
was the ‘Adieu’ of that young friend of 
yours. By-the-way, is he living?—have 
you heard of him?” 

“Yes. Have you never had any suspi- 
cions about him?” 

“Suspicions?” 

“Yes; concerning your neice.” 

“Concerning Bertha—let me see, A light 
dawns in on me,doyouknow. (Havel 
been deceived? We fear she is losing her 
health and spirits.” 

“She is in love with Jerrold Gray.” 

Then Merton told him all that had passed; 
all his scruples; all his love; his resolve 
never to marry a woman so far above him 
in fortune. 

“Come,” said Mr. Fenshaw, “and repeat 
this to Bertha.” 

The three were in aclose consultation for 
an hour; and when Merton set out on his 
return, something of the old vivacity had 
returned to Bertha. 

“Well,” said Jerrold, when his friend re- 
turned, “have you seen them?” 

“Yes.” 

“Andis Bertha well?” 

Merton looked grave. 

“Yes,” he said, “as well as could fbe ex- 
pected under the circumstances. The for- 
tunes of war have dealt hardly with her, 
She has lost every penny of her fortune.” 

Jerrold Gray’s eyes sparkled, 

“You do not seem saddened by the ill-luck 
of the girl you said you loved,” said Mer- 
ton. 

“No,” replied the young man; “because 
now she is ona level with me, and I can 
offer her my hand without Joss of self-re- 
spect.” 

Obtaining leave of absence, Lieutenant 
Gray started for the Fenshaws on the fol- 
lowing day. The uncle received him gra- 
ciously—the niece with a joy that found 
expression in her lustrous eyes, in the warm 
clasp of her hand,and in the very elo- 
quence of her silence. Before his¥ depart. 
ure he had told her hislove, and her trem- 
bling lips had clung to his in a betrothal 
kiss. 

They are married now, and happy, in 
spite of a piece of anti-marriage deveit on 
the part of the bride, 

“Could you forgive me a great—a very 
great deception, provided it was intended to 
make us both happy for life?” asked Ber- 
tha, soon after the quiet wedding. 

“Yes.” 

“Then listen to my confession. Mr. 
Merton deceived you when he told you that 
my fortune had been lost. He told me of 
your resolution never to marry a woman 


| richer than yourself, and ‘suggested the 
plan of inducing you to propose by repre- 

senting me as penniless. I loved you so 
| well that I couldn’t refuse; and do forgive 
me, Jerrold.” 

A kiss settled it, and Jerrold laughingly 
acknowledged himself caught in “A Trap 
to Catch a Husband.” 





HOW MESSAGES AKE SENT BY THE’ 
OCEAN CABLE. 


The ocean telegraph operator taps the 
“key” asin a land telegraph, only it is a 
double key. It has two levers and knobs 
instead of one. The alphabet used is eub- 
stantially the same as the Morse alphabet 
—that is, the different letters are represent- 
ed by a combination of dashes and dots. 
For instance, suppose you wantto write 
the word “boy.” It would read like this: 
‘—...— — — — ,—- — —” B is one 
dash and three dots; 0, three dashes; and 
Y, one dash, one dot, and three dashes. 
Now, in the land telegraph, the dashes and 
the dots would appear on the strip of paper 
at the other end of the line, which is un- 
wound from a cylinder, and perforated by 
apin at the end of the bar or armature. 
If the operator could read by sound, we 
would dispense with the strip of paper, and 
read the message by the “click” of the 
armature as it is pulled down and let go by 
the electric magnet. 

The cable operator, however, has neither 
of these advantages. There is no paper 
to perforate, no click of the armature, and 
no armature toclick. The message is read 
by means of a moving flash of light upon a 
polished scale produced by the “deflection 
of a very small mirror,” which is placed 
within a “mirror galvanometer,” which is a 
small brass cylinder two or three inches in 
diameter, shaped like a spool or bobbin, 
composed of several hundred turns of small 
wire wound with silk to keep the metal 
from coming in contact. It is wound or 
coiled exactly like a bundle of new rope, a 
small hole being left in the middle about 
the size of a common wooden pencil. In the 
centre of thisis suspended a very thin, del- 
ivate mirror about as Jarge as a kernel of 
corn, with a correspondingly small magnet 
rigidly attached to the back of it. Tho 
whole weighs but a little more than a grain. 
and is suspended by a single fibre of silk, 
much smaller thana human hair, and al- 
most invisible. A narrow horizontal scale 
is placed within a darkened box two or 
three feet in front of the mirror, a narrow 
slit being cut in the centre of the scale to 
allow a ray of light toshine upon the mir- 
ror from a lamp placed behind said scale, 
the little mirror in turn reflecting the light 
back upon the scale. This spot of light 
upon the scale is the index by which all 
messages are read. The angle through 
which the ray moves is double that tra- 
versed by the mirror itself; and it is, there- 
fore, really equivalent to an index four or 
six feet in length, without weight. 

To ‘he casual observer there is nothing 
but a thin ray of light, darting to the right 
and left, with irregular rapidity; but to 
the trained eye of the operator every flash 
is replete with intelligence. Thus the word 
“boy,” already alluded to, would read in 
this way: One flash to the right and three 
to the left is B. Three flashes to the right 
is O. One to the right, one to the left, and 
two more to the right is Y, and so on. Long 
and constant practice makes the operators 
wonderfully expert in their profession, and 
enables them to read from the mirror as 
readily and as accurately as froma news- 
paper. 








YIolmon Hunt says it is almost impossi- 
ble for artists to get pure poppy or linseed 
oil, as the adulteration extends even to the 
The only 
way to make sure of pure oil is to have the 
seed picked over. ‘This is not acheap pro- 


seeds before they are ground. 





cess, —s 

The evils of croquet playing were illus- 
trated in Rome, N. Y., the other day, where 
a married man, who was indulging in a 
quiet game with his wife, got into a dispute 
with her about a point of play, and choked 


and beat her fearfully in view of every- 
body on the street, 
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Haunting Eyes. 


In the honr I first beheld thee, 
Soft thy kindly glances fell, 

And my heart bowed down before thee, 
As beneath a magic spell. 

Bince that time, like some sweet phantom, 
In my home thy form doth rise, 

And where’er my sad gaze wanders, 
There I meet thy haunting eyes! 

Oh, those eyes! their lovely shadow 
Stole the light of life away, 

And my heart, in languid dreaming, 
Idly pines from day to day, 

Vain the evening’s dewy coolness, 
Vain the calm of midnight skies; 

Even with darkness clos ng round me, 
Still I see those haunting eyes! 

Macmillan'’s Magazine, 


PAUL LACY'S HELP. 


The Sedges was to become a bachelor’s 
hall. Miss Esmeralda Lacy declared that 
she could not and would not stay in such 
a howling wilderness any longer; if her 
brother Paul wanted to, he could, but she 
was not going to. Such a great castle of 
ahouse, and not a neighbor within three 
miles—it was intolerable! The lady was 
as good as her word. One fine Spring 
morning she deserted the Sedges, and 
went East to her father’s house, leaving 
brother Paul and the little maid, Eilie 
Cary, its sole inmates. 

“But, Esmeralda, if you go away on such 
ehort notice, how am I going to live?” he 
had asked. 

“Eilie can cook,” was the answer, 

Eilie Cary was but fifteen years old, a 
lissome, blue-eyed, smiling little girl—a 
born housewife. At ten years old she had 
been bound toan aunt of Paul Lacy, but 
the aunt, dying, and Paul having already 
gone West and built a house, Eilie was 
taken thither by Miss Esmeralda to help 
keep it. The lady stayed just six months. 
She was lonely, she was homesick, 
she wanted to be away, and away she 
went. 

That evening Paul Lacy mused in rather 
adowncast mood. In coming West, clear- 
ing land, and making for himself a home, 
he had had many draw-backs. He had 
never accepted a log cabin life. His first 
work was to build a substantial and bean- 
tiful honse at the riverside. Drawing- 
room, library and conservatory were ~ all 
elaborately completed, but for the first 
two years the library was to serve as a 
family sitting-room, the furnishing of the 
greater part of the house being postponed 
until its master could give the subject 
full attention—could expend and embel- 
lish as he wished. 

He had in his employ three men who 
lived in a log hut but half a mile away, 
and whose labors he employed constantly at 
improving the estate. Clumps of willows 
grew along the river, stately oaks crowned 
the knolls, the prairie land rose and fell 
‘fm beautiful undulations. Garden, orchard, 
‘vineyard and farm demanded Paul's con- 
stant attention and exertions. He needed 
the comforts of a home. It was rather 
hard of his sister to leave him, he thought. 
Eilie was a mere child; he might as well 
be left alone, he said. All his past trouble- 
some experiences crowded over him, and 
an oppressive weariness and discourage- 
ment fel upon him. All hopefulness 
quite deserted him. The great mastiff, 
Sultan, got up from the hearth-rug and 
laid his muzzle on his masters knee. ] 

“Old fellow, you are faithful,” said 
Paul. 

He stroked the great brute’s clumsy 
head, and fell again into a reverie. 

It was the evening of his thirtieth birth- 
day. He had been in the West three 
years. Though highly educated and bred 
in luxury, he had developed a power to 
fight the world with marked success. He 
was called an able fellow, yet no bankrupt 
could have felt more generally defeated 
than Paul Lacy felt that night. Quite up- 
set by a woman’s whim, and all discour- 
aged for want of a woman's help. 

“Kilie,” said he, the next morning, “you 
must get along as best you can to-day. I 
am glad now that I haveno dairy to be at- 
tended to. To-night I will ride to Munroe 
and try to get a house keeper. 

Lilie nodded silently and watched him 





ride away from the door on his black filly, 


Bird. Her white forehead knit itself, and 





a little flash came into her blue eyes. But 
Eilie didn’t waste any time thinking of her 
troubles. She hadironing and baking to 
do; she flew away to the kitchen. 

When Paul Lacy came home at noon, 
wearied with hard labor by his own hands 
inthe vineyard, he found an exquisitely 
neat and comfortable dinner prepared, and 
Eilie, pretty asa pink,in her gingham dress, 
ready to wait upon him. 

“You have done nicely, child,” he said. 

Eilie turned away her head and pouted. 

“Child ” ; 

She did not like that. She would be six- 
teen the fiext day. 

“How stupid he is!” she exclaimed, go- 
ing out into the kitchen, and stamping her 
little foot. “I won’t work for a house- 
keeper !” 

That night Paul harnessed the bays to 
the spring wagon, and went off to Munroe. 
And when he had gone, Hille sat down in 
the library and cried. But at ten o’clock 
Paul came home alone. 

“No success, Eilie! Ill go to Riverville 
to-morrow night and seé what can be done 
there.” 

The next night he was unusually tired. 
Eilie had laid out his dressing-gown and 
slippers and his easy chair, and the news- 
papers, still in their mail wrappers, looked 
unusually tempting; but he resisted these 
silent allurements and started for River- 
ville, a distance of five miles. 

In about half an hour he returned. He 
had not had jtime to go to Riverville, but 
there Was a woman's figure in the wagon—a 
large, tall woman. Ellie watched her get- 
ting out of the wagon. 

The new-comer had on a brown merino 
dress and a plaid shawl, She had a cot- 
ton bandage tied cbout her face. Her 
hands were covered with cotton gloves, 
and she carried a carpet bag. Paul Lacy 
brought her into the library. 

“I have found some help, Eilie. This 
woman was coming on foot to offer her 
services when I met her. What did 
you say your name was?” to the stranger. 

“Ellen Duroe,” answered she, in a coarse 
voice. 

Poor Eilie instantly conceived the ut- 
most repugnance to her. 

“Take her to her room, Eilie,” said Paul, 
“She will not be needed to-night, and she 
says she is suffering from toothache. 
Give her a glass of cordial; it will help her 
teeth and make her rest well,” he added, in 
the kind tone which had long ago won Eilie 
Cary’s heart. 

With a heavy heart, Eilie showed tho 
woman to her bedroom. The latter sat 
down in a chair, but showed no disposition 
to remove any of her clothing before Eilie 
retired. She did not even drink the cor- 
dial, but said: 

“If you'll setit on the table, I'll take it 
in a minute.” 

Eilie came away, thinking there was 
something strange in the tall, shawled, 
hooded figure sitting in the rocking~-chair. 
The woman's eyes looked disagreea- 
bly black and sharp above the white 
bandage. 

“I would work myself to death rather 
than have her here,” said Eilie, going 
about the house, fastening doors and 
windows, after learning that Paul had 
retired. 

When she went to her chamber she 
found the mastiff Sultan lay on the rug 
beside her bed. The dog was fond of her, 
but he never had come to her room be- 
| fore. Being tired she made no attempt to 
| send him out, but let him be there. And 
| after a while, finding that she could not 
sleep, she was rather glad to have him 
there. 
| Inepite of all efforts she could not sleep. 
| More than she at first knew, the appear- 
|ance of the stranger had excited her. 
| She could not cease to think of her. In 
| the darkness she saw those fierce black 

eyes, that bandaged face, that mysteriously 
| enveloped figure. Why had Paul Lacy 
| detected nothing unusual? The appear- 
| ance of this woman seemed to her most 
repugnant and suspicious. 

Eilie’s cheeks burned feverishly in the 
| darkness. She heard the clock ‘strike 
| twelve. A moment afterward she heard a 
| step, a slow creeping step,inthe hall. Her 











head started from its pillow to listen; the 
sound ceased. But her heart beat so furi- 
ously that any inconsiderable noise would 
have been drowned. But now the house 
seemed quite still; the darkness was 
intense. [ilie strained eyes and ears, 
but saw nothing, heard nothing. 

“It is just nervousness,” she said, after a 
while, lying down again. “If anything was 
wrong, Sultan would bark.” 

Sultan did not stir, and she could not see 
his bright half-opened eyes. 

But sleep would not come, and Eilie con- 
tinued to hear faint unusual sounds. 
Something seemed to whisper in her ear. 


“There is danger.” Her heart beat 
heavily. 

Suddenly she heard, most distinctly a 
cautious step upon the stair. It was no 
dream, no nervous fancy. 

“Robbers!” gasped Eilie. She atart- 
ed up. 


One entrance of hef room opened upon 
the stairs—another upon chambers com- 
municating with a distant staircase, where- 
by she could reach Paul’s room. The step 
was coming steadily up as she leaped to 
the floor and flew to the opposite en- 
trance. 

As she groped for the door handle she 
heard the step enter the room. The door 
she was trying would not open; it was 
locked upon the other side. Sick with hor- 
ror, she looked over her shoulder and saw 
in the gloom, a tall figure noiselessly en- 
tering the apartment. It turned to- 
ward her. Shriek after shriek burst from 
her lips. 

There was a growl, a leap, a bulky form 
flying through the darkness, a fall, and 
then a horrible silent struggle. The floor 
shook, the windows shivered in their 
panels. Ahollow groan. Then all was 
still. Eilie,in her terror, seemed to have 
lost her senses, when she heard a strong 
voice calling her: 


“Eil 

With bounds, Paul Lacy, with a 
light in hand, reached the top of the 
staircase. 


By the distant locked doorstood the quiv- 
ering white form of the young girl, and 
prone upon the floor, before him, lay the 
dad figure of a man, with the great mas- 
tiff over him. Sultan gave the upturned 
throat one shake and walked to his 
master. 

“Eilie, you are not hurt?” were Paul 


Lacy’s first words. 

“No,” she faltered. 

“He was a robber,” said Lacy, holding 
the light tothe dead face. “All my valua- 


bles are collected for removal in the room 
below.” 

He returned down stairs, Eilie and the 
dog with him. Inthe basket upon the table 
were two watches, money, and table silver. 
The unspoken thought in both minds made 
them turn toward the door of the new 
servant, 

Paul knocked, then opened the door. 
The apartment was unoccupied. The fe- 
male disguise was strewn about, and be- 
side the bed stood a pair of unmistakable 
man’s boots. There was a pistol case open 
on the table, a scent of liquor in the room. 
The new servant had been a man. 

Paul opened the carpet-bag. It con- 
tained burglars tools, a flask of whisky, a 
ease of jewelry, probably stolen, and a 
black mask. 

“We have just escaped being murdered 


in our beds. IfI had not Leen worried so 
forhelp, I should have been more cau- 
tious,” said Paul Lacy. 

“O, please don’t get any one more,” 
sobbed Eilie, even then not forgetting 
her grievance. “I will keep house for 
you.” 

They went back to examine the dead 
man. He was a dark evil-looking fellow, 
with a black beard upon his chin, which 
the bandage had concealed, and a scar 
across his cheek. At day break his body 
was given in charge of the officers at 
Munroe, and proved to have been a most 
dangerous character. 

And what did Paul Lacy do for help? 
In three days Eilie abundantly proved to 
him that she could manage the household. 
At the end of that time, there arrived, 





throngh Miss Esmeralda’s not unkind ex- 
ertions, a stout and faithful negro girl, and 
Paul Lacy married pretty Eilie, and made 
her Chloe’s mistress. If he had searched 
the world over, he could not have found a 
better wife—as time has proved. 

GENS. HOOKER AND MEADE BEFORE 

GETTYSBURG, 


At the jmoment when orders went out 
from Lee for the Rebel Army td concer- 
trate at Geitysburg, the Union Army wat 
reposing at Frederick, and was upon the 
eve of marching to find the enemy, under 
the belief thathe was still moving toward 
the Susquehanna. The 28th was the Sab- 
bath, and “that day,” says Gen. Hooker, 
“I designed to give my Army rest,” ar ex+ 
ample of regard for the Sabbath as noble 
as it is unusual in military operations. 
But at dawn on the morning of that day 
he was relieved of command. To the 
Army his removal came like a thunder- 
clap from a cloudless sky. To the rank 
and file he had become greatly endeared; 
for he had brought his command from 4 
condition 6f demoralization to one of great 
efficiency. Tostrike down a popular com- 
mander in the very face of the enemy, and 
onthe eve of a great battle, was an act, 
that in almost- any other country, would 
have bet attended with extreme hazard. 
But the temper of that Army was known td 
be one of intense devotion to the national 
cause, and full confidence was felt that it 
would fight under any commander, or even 
without a commander if need be. The 
course of Gen. Hooker at this critical 
moment was one of most disinterested 
patriotism and gallantry. In his farewell 
order he says: “Impressed with the belief 
that my usefulness as the commander of the 
Army of the Potomac is impaired, I part 
with it, yet not without the deepest eme- 
tions. The sorrow of parting with the 
comrades of so many battles is relieved by 
the conviction that the courage and devo- 
tion of this Army will never cease nor fail; 
that it will yield to my successor,as it has to 
me,a willing and hearty support.” By the 
testimony of Gen. Butterfield, Gen. Hooker 
had advised, in case he was relieved, that 
Gen. Meade should be appointed in his 
place; and when the officers who had 
served under him called in a body to bid 
him farewell at his departure, he said that 
“Gen. Meade was a brave and gallant man 
who would undoubtedly lead them to suc- 
cess,and thathe hopedthatall who regarded, 
him,or his wishes, or his feelings, would 
devote every energy and ability to the sup- 
port of Gen. Meade.” The new comman- 
der had made a good record. He had 
been with that Army from its organization, 
and at Beaver Dam Creek, at Gaines’ Mill, 
at Charles City Cross Roads, at the second 
Bull Run, and more especially at Freder- 
icksburg, he had exhibited the qualities of 
an able soldier. In his order he said: “By 
direction of the President of the United 
States, I hereby assume command of the 
Army of the Potomac. As a soldier, in 
obeying this order — an order totally 
unexpected and unsolicited —I have 
no promises nor pledges to make. The 
country looks to this Army to relieve it 
from the devastation and disgrace of a hos- 
tile invasion. Whatever fatigues and sac- 
rifices we may be called upon to under- 
go, let us have in view constantly the 
magnitude of the interests involved, and 
let each man determine to do his duty, 
leaving to an all-controlling Providence.the 
decision of the contest. It is with just 
diffidence that I relievein the command of 
this Army an eminent and accomplished 
soldier, whose name must ever appear con- 
spicuous in the history of its achievments; 
but I rely upon the hearty support of my 
companions in arms to assist mein the dis- 
charge of the duties of the important 
trust which has been confided to me.”— 
Martial Deeds of Pennsylvania. 


Gold garter buckles, upon which there 
is a delicate spray of flowers, in stones of 
suitable color, or the owner’s monogram, is 
the latest in that line. 


Zinc miners, at Greenfield, Mo., recently 
came upon a boulder of lead, nearly pure, 
and estimated to weigh about 30,000 
pounds, < ‘ 
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THE ENGLISH OPIUM MARKET. 


Both opium and indigo are “big things,” 
grown largely within certain districts, in 
demand all over the world, and like many 
other natural productions, fluctuating se- 
verelyin value, according to the abund- 
ance or scarcity of the last crop or the 
Prospects of the next. Hence these 
special drugs are good “gambling” stock, as 
the market affords plenty of facility for try- 
ing the alternative known to speculators as 
“making a spoon or spoiling a horn.” 
Holders of opium must have suffered seri- 
ously since last year, as the drug has un- 
dergone great depreciation in value, and a 
failure in the present crop, which would 
have made their fortunes, has not 
occurred. Opium, however, has not made 
ormarred so many fair estates as indigo, 
the produce of a truly “sensitive” plant. 
There are indigo speculators in London 
who have made and lost their hundreds of 
thousands within a very few years—who 
have gone up likea rocket and come down 
like the stick. I am told of others who 
have made their money and kept it, and 
notably of one brilliant operator who, hav- 
ng secured atriple“plum,” droppedj out of 
the trade altogether, content with} his splen- 
did success, Operations in opium cannot 
be compared—at least in this country— 
with those in the famous dye-stuff which 
enriches the planters of Tirhoot; for, al- 
though morphine is largely manufactured 
here, and a vast proportion of the opium 
sent to North and South America and the 
West Indies is imported into London first, 
and then repacked in small tins, yet it 
must be owned that a little opium goes a 
long way. In tothe United Kingdom are im- 
ported annually from three to five hundred 
thousand poundsof the drug, worth about 
as many pounds sterling. Therefore, there 
is not so “much money in it” after all, but 
this deficiency is made up in the excite- 
ment of prices fluctuating with uncertain 
supplies. Thus, in 1869, only a trifle over 
two hundred thousand pounds were im- 
ported, while the returns of 1871 record 
nearly five hundred th d. This was 
nearly all Smyrna opium—that is to say, 
opium grown near, Kara-Hissar, Amasia, 
and Angora, which finds its way to Smyrna 
for shipment—the imports of Persian 
opium having been curiously small and 
irregular until within the last three or four 
years, when its great strength in morphine 
has made this variety a favorite with man- 
ufacturers. What, then, becomes of the 
product of the vast opium-fields of British 
India, the great and thickly populated 
country extending eastward from Agra, 
and including the districts of Benares and 
Bahar? Within this area of some hundred 
and twenty thousand square miles, no 
fewer than five hundred and sixty thousand 
acresare actually under poppy cultivation. 
Another great opium region consists of 
the broad table-lands of Malwa, and 
the slopes of the Vindhya Hills, in the 
Mabratta country. Large quantities of 
the drug are produced in the plains of the 
Punjab, and more or less all over India. 
How much is produced in that great penin- 
sula cannot be ascertained, but the amount 
exported is accurately known. Over %),- 
000 chests are annually exported from the 
Presidencies of Bengal and Bombay, each 





: chest weighing from 130 to 160 pounds, 


andthe monopoly of Bengal and the ex- 
port duty on Malwa opium bring a net 
revenue to the Government of India of be- 
tween seven and eight millions sterling. 
None of this comes to Europe. Whither 
then, does it go? To the country with 
which we first “went to war,” said the 
Earl of Dundonald, “in order to enable 
iron-headed old rats to smuggle opium.” 
John Chinaman takes nine-tenths of the 
Indian drug, and the Straits settlements 
take the rest.—All the Year Round. 





‘The Crown Prince of Germany promises 
to be a pacific Emperor. For the present 
he amuses himself by attending schools 
and putting his showy pickelhaube on the 
noddles of all the best boys fond of play. 

A young Norwegian who was converted 
under Moody and Sankey’s preaching, has 
returned to hig own country and started a 
Sabbath-school, the first ever epened in the 
North of that country. 





A FRIGHTFUL PLUNGE. 


The Lewiston (Me.) Journal says: Thurs- 
day morning, the river drivers were crack- 
ing their jokes and stirring up the logs at 
the head of West Pitch. A jam had gath- 
ered at the very verge of this grand water- 
fall. George A. Newman, of Bradley, be- 
low Bangor, stood on the lower log of the 
jam. He is a veteran Penobscot log-roller. 
and this is his third season on our river: 
George got his cant-dog under the log and 
immediately it rolled. Another riverman 
leaped off, but Newman’s iron-shod boots 
were dull and he slipped, and in he went. 
He caught hold of his companion’s cant- 
dog, but his hand slipped off and Newman 
darted down into the Pitch. He swam off 
the big curl and, quick as lightning, plung- 
ed down the awful abyss. His frinds never 
expected to see him more, but in a twinkling 
he was seen emerging from the foam at the 
foot of the falls and bravely striking out 
for the island. The shore of the river at 
this point is now lined with logs, and a very 
rapid current flows there. Newman saw 
that it would not be safe for him to try to 
effect a landing at these points, so he coolly 
swam for the island, distant, perhaps, fifty 
to seventy-five rods from the foot of the 
falls. He reached the land safely, when he 
was at once taken in a batteau to the main 
land. His hips, knees, arms and back were 
somewhat bruised. He was taken to the 
Auburn House and placed in bed, when his 
fellows gathered around him, delighted to 
find him crank and loquacious. 

Said he: “I wasn’t badly scared. When 
I fell in I struck right out and kept my 
head above water. I was calm in thereas 
could be. I pawed a little, though.” 

“Thought I should have to give you up, 
George, when I saw you going down there,” 
said one of his comrades. 

“I didn’t think anything of that kind,’ 
said Newman; “but it did seem a long 
while, though. Seems as if I went one 
hundred feet into that deep hole before I 
struck. But I kept kicking, and when those 
big ‘biles’ come, I jest kept right on top of 
’em tocome up on. I tried to kick my boots 
off, but couldn’t. I tell you, boys, ’twas 
peculiar machinery to go through, but I’ll 
goto work to-morrow. I wasn’t sharp at 
all, or I should pped. But I don’t 


want to try it I tell you, "Lish.” 

The doctors no bones broken- 
Several bad br ere gradually dis- 
covered by the who signalized the 
discovery by using ag expletives. He 
continued : 


“I held my breath, ’Lish, from the time 
I took the plunge until I got to the bottom. 
Ithought ‘twas an hour, but I didn’t take a 
bit of water.” 

“Don’t believe anything else could go 
over there and live,” suid one of the men. 

“Don’t say I ain’t tough any more,” sail 
Newman. “But didn’t I take good care oi 
my head, though? I always did that, you 
know !” 

Some one of the crowd outside asked : 
“Is he dead ?” 

“No,” said a river driver,“ only a little 
discouraged.” 

The Indian legends say that a large party 
of Indians were once decoyed into the 
rapids above the falls, and perished in West 
Pitch. However that may be, we doubt if 
any man ever passes through what George 
A. Newman passed on that morning 
to come out with the breath of life in 
him. 





4VOID MARBLE-TOP TABLES. 





According to the Herald of Health mar- 
ble-top tables are to be avoided. It says: 
“They are cold, and rapidly absorb the heat 
and vitality of the body, robbing it of its 
life. We have heard of one invalid whom 
the doctor could not cure, until one day he 
noticed she used a marble stand, and sus- 
pected it had something to do with her ill 
health. So he forbade her to use it. Soon 
she was well. We know healthy people who 
feel the twinges of pain in the shoulders by 
sitting near one. They are handsome, but 
unhealthy for all that.” 





During one week,recently, the London 
health authorities seized and destroyed two 
tons and twelve hundred weight of meat as 
unfit for human food, that had been ex- 
posed for sale in the markets. 


A SCULPTOR’S MODEL, 


Itis the invariable habit of a sculptor 
first to make his sketch, or small model, of 
the figure or group. This he does solely 
with his own hand and from his own mind, 
and in making this no assistance is per- 
missible, In this the action, the composi- 
tion, the character, the general masses, the 
lines, the draperies, ia a word, the whole 
creative part, is achieved. The details on- 
ly are left unfinished. Some sculptors 
carry theirsmall models much further on 
in details and execution than others, and in 
case a sculptorintends to intrust to others 
the putting up of the large model from 
this, he determines every particular. The 
small model is then placed in the hands 
of a workman, who enlarges it by pro- 
portional compasses, mechanically, makes 
a framework of iron and wire, and packs 
upon this the clay, following by measure- 
ment all the forms and masses, and copy- 
ing itin large in all its parts. He gives 
the general form, and makes what may be 
called a large rude sketch‘of the small 
model. How much further he may go in 
his work depends upon the extent to which 
the small modelis finished. If it be care- 
fully thought out in allits details, his busi- 
ness is to imitate these as well as he can, 
The sculptor himself generally works with 
him in all these beginnings, though that 
is by no means necessary. The work be- 
ing thus set up and put into general form 
and mass, after the small model, the, sculp- 
tor makes what changes and deviations he 
deems necessary, sometimes entirely alter- 
ing one action, distributing differently the 
masses, varying the composition of lines, 
and working out the details. From the 
time the general masses are arranged, the 
assistant is of little or no use, save to copy, 
under direction of the sculptor, bite of 
drapery arranged by him on a lay figure, 
or from casts in plaster of fragments from 
nature, orto render him, in a word, any 
mere mechanical service. All the rest is 
done by the sculptor’s own hands. The 
assistant’s work is purely preparation. 
Nothing of the arrangement, or of the 
finish, or of the feeling is his, and, as_ the 
work approximates to completion, he be- 
comes useless, and the sculptor works 
alone. Practically speaking, the assist- 
ant’s work being mere rough preparation, 
is invariably again worked over and 
variedin every part, often entirely pulled 
down and remodeled, so that nothing re- 
mains of it; and it not unfrequently oc- 
curs that, after the first packing on of the 
clay, he is rather an embarrassment than 
a help, however clever he may be. If you 
pause tothink for a moment you will see 
that, however well he may do merely me- 
chanical work, it is impossible from the 
nature of things that he can divine the 
wishes or convey the spirit and feeling 
of the artist himself—Blackwood’s Mag- 
azine. 


—— EEE 
OFty OF Kusk, 


The peasantry of Turkey, whose daily 
bread may be said to depend on the manu- 
facture of this world-renowned perfume, 
fear a falling offin the rose-crop this year. 
The whole distillation, it is thought, will not 
exceed sixteen hundred pounds, where last 
year twenty-seven hundred pounds were 
produced. There are eight provinces in 
Turkey, which in total yield three thous- 
and six hundred pounds ordinarily, the 
largest giving about one thousand nine 
hundred pounds; but sometimes the aggre- 
gate reaches six thousand six hundred 
pounds, as it was in 1866, while again it 
may fall off to one thousand seven hun- 
dred pounds, as was the case in 1872. 
This will show how variable the yield is 
The business is entirely in the hands of 
peasants and farmers, who have their 
stills and condensation tubes busily at 
work during the season. The cultivation 
requires the greatest care, and a consider- 
able quantity of roses are required to pro- 
duce arespectable yield of oil The crop 
is variable, but we are told thatit requires 
an average of three thousand pounds 
of roses to produce one pound of otto of 
rose. 








“Whe Suez Canal earned over $5,000,000 
last year; expenses over $3,000,000, 


HOW A TROY MAN WAS TKEATEDARK 
THE NEW YORK CUSTOM KOUSE, 


A prominent German of this city, on 
his return from the fatherland not long 
ago, brought with him a silk dress for his 
wife, a new suit of clothes for himself, and 
several meerschaum pipes, which he bought 
cheaply and thought to sell at a fair profit, 
He hadalso silk handkerchiefs, fur gloves 
and trinkets for his friends. Our friend 
having heard so much about the corruption 
of Custom House officers, decided to save 
his pipes and his duties at the same time, 
and accordingly brought out his trunk for 
inspection on landing, placed a $5 bill upon 
the top of the contents, so that it would be 
seen when the lid was lifted, and confident- 
ly waited to see the inspector pick up the 
bill, jab it into his pocket, shut the trunk, 
chalk it, and pass on; but he didn’t. He 
opened the trunk, glanced at the pipes, put 
the bill back, closed the chest, chalked it, 
and remarking “Waita minute,” shortly 
returned with a second officer, and gave 
the wardrobe such an overhauling as only 
a suspicious inspector can give one. Every- 
thing was charged with duty—the pipes, 
the silk dress, even the suit of clothes and 
all the trinkets—and the poor traveler paid 
dearly for ‘his little indiscretion. His $5 
was handed back to him after a settlement 
had been effected, and he was told to keep 
it to purchase smaller game.—T roy Times. 





THE GREAT GRAPE VINE OF SANTA 
BARBARA. 


The monster grape vine of Santa Barbara 
arrived recently on the steamship Ancon, 
packed for shipment to the Philadelphia 
Centennial, where it is to be set up with the 
limbs attached in their natural position, 
Eight feet from the sroundits body was 
five and a half feet in circumference. Ite 
foilage covered 10,000 square feet, and an- 
nually produced six tons of excellent Mis- 
sion grapes. Atthe pointof this measure- 
ment it branched out into twenty large 
limbs, one of which is twenty-seven inches 
in circumference, just the exact size of the 
Queen’s celebrated vine at Hamilton Court, 
England, the largest in the Old World. An 
opportunity of seeing this great natural 
curiosity should be given to the people of 
the State before its departure—San Fran- 
cisco Ledger. 





IRISH POPLIN. 


We owe this beautiful fabric to what was 
atone time considered a great misfortune. 
Nearly two centuries ago, a band of exiled 
Huguenots from France landed on the coast 
of Ireland Few in aumbers, yet indus- 
trious, this little band of intelligent men 
established the silk trade which has since 
been modified into the manufacture of pop- 
lin. They located at Dublin, in the Coombs, 
where the woolen trade of Ireland formerly 
flourished. Here the silk weavers were im. 
peded by every possible restriction, and by 
a variety of legal enactments; but the 
present prosperity of the trade is owing to 
what was at that time considered their 
greatest misfortune—the inadequate supply 
of silk. Neressity compelled the unhappy 
silk weavers to employ another material to 
eke out the scanty supply of silk, Natural- 
ly they took wool or worsted for the wefts, 
and thus poplin was introduced. Of the 
beauty of Irish poplin there is no occasion 
to speak, but the enduring qualities of this 
choice fabric are noi well known. Being 
made of pure silk and pure wool, poplin 
yields to the slightest pressure, and this 
quality insures an «absence of permanent 
folds, which spoil the effect of any dress, 
however rich the texture. As the wearer of 
Irish poplin moves, a wave of colors seems 
to run through the fabric ; while the colors 
of poplin appear more beautiful than those 
of any other material. 





The Prince of Wales has taken with him 
to India eight fire-engines, all of which 
have been made expressly to stand the In- 
dian climate, the works being entirely of 
gun metal and copper, and the wood-work 
of well seasoned teak. They are finished 
in a superior manner, having the Garter 
and Collar of the Prince of Wales, and 
the Star of the Order of India 
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THE ENGLISH FAKM-LABORER'S 
DAUGHTER, 


At seven or eight years old the girl’s la- 
bor begins. Before that she has been set 
to mind the baby, or to watch the pot, and 
to scour about the hedges for sticks for the 
fire. Nowshe has not only to mind the 
baby, but to nurse it; she carries it about 
with her in her arms, and really the infant 
looks almost as large as herself, and its 
weight compels her to 'ean backward. She 
is left at home all dev in charge of the 
bat y, the younger children, and the cottage. 
Peihaps a little bread is left for them to 
eat, but they get nothing more till the 
mother returns about 4.30, when, woe be to 
the girl if the fire is not lit, and the kettle 
on. The girl has to fetch the water—often 
a hard and tedious task, for many villages 
have a most imperfect supply, and you 
may see the ditches by the roadside 
dammed up to yield a little dirty water. 
She may have to walk half a mile tothe 
brook,and then carry the bucket home as 
hest she may, and repeat the operation till 
sufficient has been acquired, and when her 
mother is washing, or worse still, is! wash- 
erwoman by profession, this is her weary 
trudge all day. Of course there are vil- 
Jages where water is at hand, and some. 
times too much of it. I know a large vil- 
lage where the brook runs beside the high- 
way, and you have to pass over a “drock” 
or small bridge to get to each of the cot- 
tuges, but such instances are rare. The 
girl has also to walk into the adjacent town 
and bring back the bread, particularly if 
her mother happens to be receiving parish 
pay. A little older—at ten or eleven or 
twelve—still more skinny and bony now as 
a rule, she follows her mother to the fields, 
and learns to pick up stones from the young 
mowing grass, and place them in heaps to 
be carted away to mend drinking places 
for cattle. She learns to beat clots and 
spread them with a small prong; she works 
in the hay-tield, and gleans at the corn-har- 
vest. Gleaning—poetical gleaning—is the 
most unpleasant and uncomfortable of la- 
bor, tedious, slow, back-aching work; pick- 
ing up ear by ear the dropped wheat, 
searching among the prickly stubble. Not- 
with-tanding all her labor, and the hard- 
ship she has to endure—coarse fare and 
churlish treatment at the hands of those 
who should love her most—the little agri- 
cultural girl still retains some of that natu- 
ral inclination toward the pretty and ro- 
mantic inherent in the sex. In the spring 
she makes daisy chains and winds them 
round the baby’s neck; or with the stalks of 
the dandelion makes a chain several feet in 
length. She plucks great bunches of the 
beautiful bluebell, and of the purple orchis 
of the meadow; gathers heaps of the cow- 
slip, and after playing with them alittle 
while, they are left to wither in the dust 
by the roadside, whi! she is sent two or 
three miles with her father’s dinner. She 
chants snatches of rural songs, and some- 
times three or four together, joining hands 
dance slowly round and round, singing 
slowly rude rhymes describing marriage— 
and not over decent some of these rhymes 
are. She has no toys—not one in twenty 
such girls ever have a doll; or, if they do, 
it is but some stick dressed ina rag. Poor 
things! they need no artiticial dolls; so soon 
as ever they can lift it they are trusted 
with the real baby. Her parents probably 
do not mean to be unkind, and use makes 
this treatment bearable, but to an outsider 
it seems unnecessar‘ly rough, and even 
brutal. Her mother shouts at her in a 
shrill treble perpetually; her father en- 
forees his orders with a harsh oath and a 
slap.—Fraser’s Magazine. 





Prince Bismarck’s letter acknowledging 
the gift of acane made of wood from In- 
dependence Hall, Philadelphia, contains 
this passage: “This day is one which 
never fails to recall to my mind the happy 
hours which I spent on many a Fourth of 
July with American friends; first with 
John Lothrop Motley, in Goettingen, in 
1832; again with Mitchell C. King and 
Armory Coffin. Would that you and I 
might always be as healthy and contented 
as we four young fellows were forty-three 
years ago to-day at Goettingen, celebrating 
the Fourth of July.” 








AGRA AND DELHI. 


Agra and Delhi give the most vivid ides 
of the nature and tenure of English rule 
in India, for there more than elsewhere 
you see the old sovereignty as well as the 
new in iron strength. Lucknow gives the 
idea of beauty, of great wealth, hardly of 
sovereignty in its power. You see the 
King as magistrate, see him, as he reposed 
after the duties of the day—a ruler worthy 
of the name always had kingly duties in 
the East; you almost forget that the Mag- 
istrate was also expected to be the warrior. 
In Delhi and Agra the imyression is differ- 
ent; you'cannot mistake that you are in 
the cities of great kings, who not merely 
administered justice, but led armies. I 
shall take Agra as an instance. There 
is no possibility of forgetting here that 
yoa are standing or driving or walking 
where some of the most magnificent of 
Eastern sovereigns reigned. The streets of 
old Agra, paved with blocks of stone like 
London streets Jrow, are among the most 
crooked, crowded streets in the world, and 
so narrow that the traffic is in a state of 
perpetual obstruction. You see also, 
though, that the fronts of the old houses 
are elabora‘ely and beautifully carved, 
and that you are passing through a maze 
of industry, of patient work, of all that 
makes life endurable in these lands. At 
every door-step, or within what in Eng- 
land would be a window, you see the skilled 
artisan at his work, or the salesman or 
saleswoman vending wares for which 
their ancestors were noted many ages ago. 
In dingy s ops, not unlike marine stores 
in Europe, you may purchase shawls at 
enormous prices, or precious stones worth 
a King’s ransom. You know that the 
stones under your carriage wheels are the 
very same which the magnificent Akbar 
and others drove in days when other races 
ruled in this fine city, that the verandas 
from whence you are being overlooked 
are those from which homage was paid to 
great monarchs; that the life, rich or poor, 
is identically the same life in nearly all, if 
not all, leading characteristics, as that 
which existed here when the wolf and 
wild boar held revel in Britian. Nothing, 
indeed, either in Benares or Cairo (I take 
the most oriental cities I know) impresses 
one so much with a sense of Orientalism as 
do these narrow streets of Agra. You 
turn from this to the fort—the Fort of 
Akbar, but now, an element of European 
intrusion, of daring innovation, in short, of 
a new civilization dropped down, as it 
were, to leaven and disturb traditions, 
habits, impulses older than history. With- 
in the fort you see marble palaces to 
whose rare beauty no pen or pencil ever 
yet has done justice. Fromits walls you 
see the Taj, standing out like a fairy 
palace in a wilderness, and tombs, mosques, 
temples, and palaces, which attest, and 
will long attest, the grandeur of bygone 
times, when only human life was value- 
less, but of times, nevertheless, which the 
people, with instincts akin to our own, call 
“good,” as well as “old.”"— Macmillan’s Mag. 





STRONG DRINK. 


Thave heard the wail of children crying 
for bread, and their mother had none to 
give them. I have seen the babe pulling 
the breasts as dry as if the starved mother 
had been dead. I have known a father 
turn a stepdaughter into the street at night, 
bidding the sobbivg girl who bloomed in- 
to womanhood, seek her fliving there as 
others did. I have bent over the foul pal- 
let {qf a dying lad, to hear him whisper, 
and his father and mother, who were sit- 
ting half drunk by the fireside, had pulled 
the blankets off his body to sell them for 
drink. Ihave seen the children blanched 
like plants in a cellar—for weeks they 
never breathed a mouthtul of fresh air for 
want of rags to cover their nakedness; and 
they lived in continua! terror of fa drunken 
father or mother coming home to beat 
them. I do not recollect ever seeing a 
mother in these wretched dwellings hand- 
ling her infant, or of hearing the little ones 
crow or laugh. These aresome of drink’s 
doings; but nobody can know the misery 
suffered amid these scenes of wreteheduess, 
‘woe, want and sin. 





NAPOLEON'S TREATMENT OF IIS 
GENERALS. 


He was born aking, if to command the 
obedience of men be the whole art of king- 
ship, which may perhaps be doubted. He 
seems in general to have acted on the plan 
of Frederick the Great; that is, he demand- 
ed nothing but success from his lieuten- 
ants,and was careless of the means they 
took to obtain it. Only failure he would 
never forgive. It was a favorite saying of 
his that he never judged men but by re- 
sults. It was to no purpose that Massena 
gave excellent reasons for his defeat by 
Wellington; Napoleon wanted victories, 
and not explanations. There is a foolish 
story, to which so eminent a man as Southy 
could give credence, to the effect that Ad- 
miral Villeneuve was assassinated by or- 
der of the Emperor after his disgrace at 
Trafalgar. There can be no serious doubt 
that the unfortunate commander com- 
mitted suicide in sheer terror atthe idea of 
an interview with the stern master whose 
planshe had caused to miscarry. It is 
fair toadd that those of his captains who 
were successful had no need to complain 
that their services were insufficiently appre- 
ciated. Even Massena had acquired an in- 
come of $100,000 while his star wasin the as- 
cendant. Soult had $60,000 a year; Ney 
nearly $150,000; Davoust $180,000; while 
Berthier, Prince of Neuchatel, enjoyed a 
princely revenue of some $270,000. “They 
will no longer fight,” Napoleon once ex- 
claimed in a moment of dejection, refer- 
ring to his Generals. “I have made them 
too rich.” It may be suspected that it 
was rather from motives of policy than of 
gratitude that Napoleon thus created the 
fortunes of his Marshals in a day. He was 
anxious to establish as a support to his 
throne a powerful aristocracy, which in 
splendor and (to do him justice) in the bril- 
liancy of its achievements should rival the 
old nobility of France. He forgot, how- 
ever, that though monarchy and democra- 
ey can exist and have existed without pre- 
scription, an ‘aristocracy to be venerable 
must absolutely bear the seal of antiquity. 
In none of his projects had Cromwell 
failed more hopelessly than in his attempt 
to reconstruct the House of Lords in Eng- 
land. Napoleon, it is true, did not pro- 
pose to confer legislative functions on his 
nobles as such; nevertheless he intended 
them to be a  priviledged class, and this 
alone was a more courageous than 
wise idea on the morrow of 1789.—The 
Galaxy. 





" FIRE-EATERS. | 


Salamandering feats are not so pleasant 
fo witness as the performances of the acro- 
bat and the gymnast, but they create won- 
der, and probably were wondered at more 
two hundred years ago that at the present 
time, when the scientific principles on which 
their success depends are better understood. 
The earliest performer of the feats which 
made Girardelli and Chabert famous half a 
century ago seems to have been Richardson, 
of whom the following account is given by 
Evelyn, who witnessed his performance in 
1672: 

“I took leave of my Lady Sunderland, 
who was going to Paris to my lord, now am- 
bassador there. She made me stay at din- 
ner at Leicester Honse, and afterward sent 
for Richardson, the famous fire-eater. He 
devoured brimstone on glowing coals before 
us, chewing and swallowing them ; he melt- 
ed a beer-glass and ate it quite up; then, 
taking a live coal on his tongue, he put.on 
it araw oyster ; the coal was blown on with 
bellows till it flamed and sparkled in his 
mouth, and so remained until the oyster 
gaped and was quite broiled. Then he melt- 
ed pitch and wax with sulphur, which he 
drank down as it flamed. I saw it flaming 

in his mouth a good while. He also took 
up a thick piece of iron, such as laun dress- 
es use to put in their smoothing-boxes, when 
it was fiery hot, held it between his teeth, 
then in his hands, and threw it about like a 
stone ; but this, I observed, he cared not to 
do very long. Then he stood on a small 
pot, and, bending his body, took a glowing 
iron with his mouth from between his feet 
without touching the pot or ground with his 
hands ; with divers other prodigious feats.” 





PRINCELY HUMBUG IN GERMANY, 


Nine out of ten intelligent Americans 
speak of Prince Fritz and Prince Frederick 
Charles, his cousin, as “great generals.” 
They believe, because the names of these 
persons were signed to reports and bulletins, 
that they were the real directors of the 
armies at whose head they figured: There 
is no such delusion in Germany, writes a 
newspaper correspondent. If the German 
armies had been left to the guidance of 
these personages, the sum total of the cam- 
paign would have been vastly different. 
They never directed a movement, not the 
deploying of a corporal’s guard. Moltke 
and his staff conceived and executed every 
detail of every movement, the princes not 
being trusted with the most inconsequent 
point. The chief of the staff of edch army 
was its actual commander, the royal princes 
serving merely as figure-heads to impress 
the people with their dependence” upon 
royalty for success in battle. So it goes in 
nearly every department of public admin- 
istration ; some royal imbecile figurés as the 
responsible head, while the work is really 
done by brilliant men who are comparative- 
ly unknown. Bismarck and Moltke are 
about the only exceptions, with possibly’ the 
King of Saxony, who is said to have some 
military talent, and who handled the Saxon 
corps in the late war very effectively under 
Gen. Moltke’s plans. Everything is done, 
however, to impress the reality of the ser- 
vice of the princes upon the nation. When 
the late war was endel great’ rewards were 
given the Prussian prices and the imperial 
cousins down to the lowest grades. The two 
princes, Frederick William and Frederick 


Charles were created Marshals of the Em-* 


pire, and awarded lirge allowances from 
the French indemnity, while the ‘staff ’ offi- 
vers, who had really manucevred the vast 
armies, were advanced a grade and received 
a few empty decorations, Von Moltke, Von 
Manteuffel and Von Bismarck being’ about 
the only marked exceptions, Bismarck re- 
ceiving the title of Prince and half a mil- 
lion of dollars, Moltke the dollars without 
the title. 





THE NORTH ADAMS CHINAMEN, 


The Boston Globe says: “Of the 200 
hands employed in Mr. C. T. Sampson’s 
shoe manufactory, at North Adams, Mass., 
ninety-three are young Chinamen, and he is 
so well satisfied with the results of his ex- 
periment that he continues to engage them. 
The seventy-five who were originally im- 
ported for his factory all left when their 
three years were up, some staying in San 
Francisco, but most of them returning to 
China. In twenty-eight months the seven- 
ty-five saved from their wages $37,000, 
and, at the end of their three years, they 
had, in the hands of friends at home. for- 
warded by the month, an average of $800 
each, which is an independent fortune there. 
They go home now whenever their time is 
out, and more are hired to take their places, 
coming through the agency of Yung, 
Chung, Wing & Co., of San Francisco. 
They are more industrious than the native 
workmen, but do not acquire experience 
enough to turn off as much work. They 
are paid $26 amonth,andit costs them about 
$9 to live. After working hours they are 
allowed the freedom of the town like other 
workmen, but they are never complained 
of for any breach of orders or manners, 
andin the shop they are quiet, peaceable, 
and harmless. Their chief object in their 
prezent life seems to be to send home as 
much of their wages as possible, but they 
are very eager, as well, to learn the Eng- 
lish language. In many cases their thirst 
for knowledge over omes ther cupidity, 
and they hire teachers among the young 
ladies of the village, whose houses they 
visit after their work is done. 





with having said to a Jecture committee, 
who paid him in Western bank bills, that 
if convenient he would prefer to have 
a well-executed counterfeit on some Hast- 
ern bank. 





Taunm are 150,000 sailors cared] for am 
Bually in the Marine Hopital servies, 
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THE ALBION. 








The Early Use of Iron and Steel. | 


It has sometimes been questioned whether the | . 


j Egyptians had a knowledge of steel. It seems 
unreasonable to deny them this knowledge. 
Iron was known at the earliest times of which 
we have any ecord. Itis often mentioned in 
the Bible, and in Homer; it is shown in the 
early paintings on the walls of the tombs at 
Thebes; it has been found in quantity in the 


tions of that country fetters are spoken of as 
having been made of iron, which is also so men- 
tioned in connection with: other metals as to 
lead to the supposition that it was regarded asa 
base and common metal. “'be quality of iron 
which is now made by the native races of Africa 
and India, is that which is known as wrought- 
iron. Dr. Percy says the extraction of good 
malleable iron, directly from the ore, “requires 
a degree of skill very far inferior to that which 
is implied in the manufacture of bronze.” The 
supply of ironin India as early as the fourth 
and fifth centuries seems to have been unlim- 
ited. In the temples of Orissa iron was used 
in large masses as beams or girders in roof- 
work in the thirteenth centary, and India well 
repaid any advantage which she may have 
derived from the early civilized communities of 
the West if she were the first to supply them 
with iron and steel. If we look still farther to 
the East, China had probably knowledge of the 
use of metals as soon as India, and, moreover, 
had a boundless store of iron and coal. A 
great futare is undoubtedly in store for that 
country; but can the race who now dwell there 
develop its resources, or must they await the 
aid of an Aryan racef The art of extracting 
metals from the ore was practi-ed at a very 
early date in this country. The Romans worked 
iron extensively in the Weald of Kent,as we 
assume from the large heaps of slug containing 
Roman coins which still remain there. Coal, 
which was used for ordinary purposes in En- 
land as early as the ninth century, does not 
appear to have been largely used for iron-smelt- 
ing until the eighteenth century, though a 
patent was granted for smelting iron with coal 
in the year 1611. The nse of charcoal for that 
purpose was not given up until the beginning 
of thi- century, since which period au enormous 
increase in the mining and metallargical indus- 
tries has taken place; the quantity of coal raised 
in the Un:ted Kingdom in 18:3 having amount. 
ed to 12:,0.0,'" 0 tons, ani the quantity of pig- 
iron to upward of 6,500,00) tons.-—Popular 
Science Monthly. 
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‘Tar New Taxovcn Love To THE Wast.—The 
Chicago Tribune, in giving some details of the 
conference in that city, of the managers and 
general officers of the Erie, Baltimore and Ohio, 
Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati and Indiana 
polis, and Atlantic and Great Western Bailroads, 
resulting in the formation of a new througb 
line to New York, to be called the A lantic and 
Chicago Railroad, elucidates the purposes of 
the enterprise in the following manner: 


** The importance of this line to the people of 
Ohicago, can hardly be overestimated. Not 
enly does it give additional facilities to the 
East, b.t from it peculiar situation, will be 





t was anequal, and that the surplus of 
other corporations being assessed, it was not 
just that the surplus of banks alone should es 
cape. While the Commissioners could not 
deny that there was force in these statements, 
ther felt restricted as to their action —1n part by 
the usage of the Department before any of the 
present Board entered into office, in part by 
the general practice in the State, but chiefly by 
an unwillingness to jeopardize the validity ot 
assessments, involving so many millions of dol- 


taeted 


wight have been falv 
From tbe restraining influence of the last 
consideration the Commissioners are now re- 
leased by a judicial interpretation of the statue, 
the effect of which is to impose upon them 
explicitly the duty of assessing the shares of 
stock in banks ‘‘at their true value, instead of 





APPLETONS’ 
AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA, 


New Revised Edition, 
Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on everv subje-' 
Printed from new type, and illustrated with 
Several Thousand Engravings and Maps. 
The work orginally published under the title of Tur 
New American CycLopepia was completed in 1863, sinc. 
which time the wide circulation which it has attained ir 


ruined palaces of Assyria; and in the inscrip-|jarg by a construction of the law of 1-6> which | 91! parts of the United States, and the signal development: 


which have taken place in every branch ot scierce, litera 
ture, and art, huve induced the editors and ;ublisherst 
submit it to an exact and thorough revision, and to issu: 
a new edition entitled ‘“ The American Cyclopedia.” 
Within the last ten years the progress of discovery iv 
every department of knowledge has made a new work o! 





their par value,” This interpretation was given 
in the Schenectady General Term of the Sa- 
preme Court, November 1874, Bockes, Landon 
and Countryman, Justices. The case wus 
entitled “ ‘Ihe People, ex rel. Chauncey t. 
Williams and others, against the Board of 
Assessors of the City of Al any.” Divested of 
the nomenclature of the law, the question was 
whether the shares of a bank with a capital ot 
$350,00), bat with accumulations amounting 
with the capital to $1,1*3, 39 15, was properly 
assessed at par, or 135U,0 0. The opinion ot 
the court was that the assessmeut at the par 
value was erroneous, and that the law required 
the shares to be assessed at their value, whether 
that value exceeded par or not. It is significant 
that, although the title of this case does not 
disclose the fact, the suit was practically be- 
tween two of the Albany banks, each with a 
surplas, but one witb a larger surplus than the 
other, and each assessed alike at par. 





Mepicatrep Batus art Expensive. Not 80, 
however, GLENN’s SULPHUR Soar, a cheap and 
efficient substitute, which answers the same 
purpose as fur as local diseases of the skin, 
rheumatism and gout are concerned. Depot, 
Crittenton's, No. 7 Sixth Avenue. 

Hitx’s Instantanzous Hara LyYE produces 
natural effects und is safe, 


SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


® GC The True Cape Cod Cranberry, 

*, ~* best sort for Upland, Lowland, 
C. or Garden, by mail prepaid, $1 
per 100, $5 per 1,000. All the New, 
Choice Strawberries and Peaches. A 
priced Catalogue of these and all Fruits, 
Ornamental Trees, Evergreens, Shrubs, 
Bulbs, Roses, Plants, &c., and FRESH 
FLOWER AND GARDEN SEEDS, the 
choicest collection in the country, with 
all novelties, will be sent gratis to any 
plain address. 25 sorts of either Flower, 
Garden, Tree, Fruit, Evergreen, or Herb 
Seeds, for $1.00, sent by mail, prepaid 
WHOLESALE CATALOGUE 10 THE 
TRADE, Ajents Wanted. 


B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries 
and Seed Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass. 
Established 1842. 

















compelled to keep up a healthy petition 
and thus prevent Scott and Vanderbilt from 
getting up another Saratoga cowbination for 
the purpose of maiutaing high and unreason- 
sable rates. | esides, it puts the Baltimore a-d 
Obio Railroad in an entirely difierent relation 
to the Pennsylvania line. Mr. Garrett now 
claims that he would never have made peace 
with Scott on the terms he did, had he not been 
compelled to do so by the necessity of his trains 
having to run over that line to get into New 
York. But now this is ull chan. ed, and he bas 
got a line to New York, fully as good as that of 
the Pennsylvania company. The Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad has entirely given up the 
idea of diverting the Western traffic from New 
York to Baltimore, finding that it cannot be 
done as easily as was first supposed. ‘bey 
will now work as bard tor the New York traffic, 
as any of the New York lines.” 





The Assessment of Bank Shares. 


The New York Commissioners of Taxes and 
Ansessments have made an important report to 
Mayor Wick am, ing their 
as to the valuation of bank shares for the pur- 
poses of taxation. The assessment of the real 
and personal property «f the city was com- 

d on the second Monday of Sertember. 
The report stated that— 

Tre method of assessing banks is a subject 
which has received the carefa! considoration 
of the Commissioners. For several years the 
system which has prevailed of assessing the 
shares of all banks at the par value, without 
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ENVELOPES. 


SAMUEL RAYNOR & CO.. 
115 & 117 William Street, N. Y., 


Manufacture every style of Envelope, 
from the smallest drug size to the largest 
Official Size, and of any size, pattern, 
shape, or quality, including White or Blue 
Cloth Lined, and Parchment wanted by 
Banks, Insurance Companies, Brokers, 
Railroad or Express Companies. Ali 
well made and gummed in the best man- 
ner. Samples given when requested. 


ABERDEEN 
Polished Granite Monuments, 


in RED and BLUE, from £5 {free on board 
ship, for any port of America, 
INSCRIPIIONS ACCURATE and KEAUTIFUL. 


Plans and Prices free from JULY W. LEGG 
Sculptor, ABERDEEN, Scotland. oer 











ECONOMY! UTILITY! 


@@~ Ink for 100 years from the 


Magic Inkstand 


Any color sent postpaid, on receip 
of Two Dotiars oy 
i” R. C, Root, Anthony & Co, 
Stationers, New Yo 
Bo Send tor Circuln rcontainine 


sontimvooniala 













taking into account the yala- of the shares of 
some of the banks worth more than par owing 


cause of complaints coming in large proportion - 


from those banks, which do not possess a con- 4 
siderable surplus. The complaints were based |Don’t delay. Now is the time. Don’t look fcr work or 


per day. Agents wanted. All classes 
of working people of both sexes, young 


5 to $20 


to their possession of a surplas, has been the nd old, make more money at work for us, in their own 


ocalities, during their spare mome:its, or all the time 
han at any thing else. We otfer employment that will 
handsomely for every hour’s work. Fu!l particu- 


terme, &c.. sent free. Send us your address at once. 


fe an imp want. 

The movement of political affairs has kept pace with the 
discoveries of science, and their fruitfal application to th: 
inéustrial and useful artsand the convenience and re- 
finement of social life. Great wars and consequent re, 0- 
lutions have occurred, involving national changes oi 
pecuhar moment. The civii war of our own country 

which was at its height when the last volume of the el 
work appeared, has happily been ended, and a new cours: 
of commercial and industrial activity has been commenced. 
Large to our hical knowledge have 


been made by the indefatigable explorers of Atrica. 

The great political revolutions of the last decade, with 
the natural result of the lapse of time, have Lrought int 

public view a multitude of new men, whose names are 1: 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is ouriou 

to know the particulars. Great battles have been fough: 
and mmportant sieges maintained, of which the detail: 
are as yet preserved only in the newspapers or in th 

transient publications of the day, but which ought nowt 

take their place in permanent and authentic history. 

In preparing the present edition for the press, it hus 
accordingly been the aim of the editors to bring down the 
intormation to the latest possible dates, and to furnish ap 
accurate acccunt of the most recent discoveries in science, 
of every fresh production 1n literature, and of the newest 
inventions in the practical arts, as well as to give a suc- 
cinct and original record of tLe progress of political and 
historical events. 

Lhe work has been begun after loug and careful prelimi 
nary labor, and with the most ample resource for cariy- 
ing it on to a successful termination, 

None of the origmal stereotype plates have been used. 
but every page has been printed on new type, forming iv 
tact a new Cyclopedia, with the same plan and compass 
as its predecessor, but with a far greater pecuniary expen- 
diture, aud with such improvements in its composition as 
have been suggested by longer experience and enlarged 
knowledge. 

‘Lhe ullustrations which are introduced for the first time 
in the present edition, have been added, not for the sake 
of pictorial etfect, but to give greater lucidity and force t 
the explanations in the text. hey embrace all branche: 
of science and of natural history, and depict the most 
famous and remarkable features of scenery, architecture 
and art, as well as the various processes of mechanics anv 
manufactures. Although intended for instruction rather 
than embeilishment, no pairs have been spared to insur 
their a:tistic excellence; the cost of their execution is 
enormous, and it 1s believed they will find a welcome re 
ception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopedia, and 
worthy of its high character 

‘This work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on de 
livery of each volume. It will be completed in sixteen 





srve oc'avo volumes, each containing about 800 
tuuy illustrated with several thousand wood Engravings 
and with numerous colored Lithographic Maps. 

PRICE AND STYLE OF BINDING 
In extra Cloth, per VOl..s.scccccscscccceses$d 00 
In Library Leather, per Vol.cecccocees 
1n Half Turkey Morocco, pet Vol..esessees 
In Halt Kussia, extra gilt, VOleccveceees 8 
In Full Morocco, antique, gilt edges, per vol.10 





00 
oo 
1n Full Russia, per Vol... .ccccccseccecsceeslO OO 
Four volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes unt 
ompletion, will be issued once in two months. 


*,* Specimen 
showing type, 
applicaaon. 
First-Class Canvassing Agents Wanted. 
Address the Pyblishers, 


lb. APPLETON & CO., 
549 & 551 Broadway, NEW YORA. 


, pages of the “American Cyclopwdia, 
i" ustrations, etc., will be sent gratis, on 








THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
Established 1852) 


DEVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 
RAILROADS, MINES and INSURANCE, 


's Publisned Every Saturday, bv 
JOHN HILLYER, 


14 and 16 Soatt Wiliiam Street, NEW YORK CITY 


FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNTM in Advance. 


Local Agents Wanted! 


An Agent Wanted for each Town 
and County in the United States. 





Parties desiring to act as agents must accompany their 
application by a letter of recommendation as to character 
and responsibility from and signed by the Editor of a 
wewspaper published in the town or county tor which 
agent proposes to act. The agency is to sell the bonds o 
the Industrial Exhibit on Company. 


Whole Bonds $20 each. 
Half te 10 « 


Quarter * § % 


The Industnal Exhibition Company will furnish agente 
with Circulars, ete., ete. 

Each newspaper publi hed in the town where agent is, 
located will, as son as agency is established, be given an 
advertisement, advert sing such agency and the Company, 
au | fully explaining the plans, puposes and objects of the 
Company. Such advertisement will continue in such 
papers as long as agency ‘s sucessfully conducted. 

The Industria) Exhibition Company is the first to 
adopt the plan so long in use by the European goveru- 
ments of issuing bonds when the prixcipal ismade secure 
and net risked, but where there is a chance fora large 
premium, an investment of $20 is sure to return to the1n- 
vestor ¢21-—-one dollar more than cost—and the holder of a 
$20 Bond may obtain a premium either of $50, $100, $200 
$500, $1,000, $3,000, $5,000, $10,000, $25 000 or $100,000, 
The interest which is oridinarily distributed to all the 
hond-holders pro rata, is in this loan distiibuted by 
chance. The purchaser ofa bond knows he will ieceive 
back his investment, with a small rate of interest added, 
and in consideration of taking this smalt rate of iaterest, 
he has a chance in the above named premiums, which are 
simply the d'‘stribution of interest on the whole loan, 

Each bond participates in four drawings each year, 
until it has drawn a premium, when i: is surrendered, 
the premium paid, and the bond cancelled. 

The Industrial Kxhibition Company, wnder a special 
charter, granted by the State of New York, is giveu au- 
thority to issue these bonds, The Legislature of the 
Stute, recognizing the great benefits which will ari-e from 
the success of this enterprise, have exempted all the real 
estate and property of the Company f1¢m taxation and 
assesments for five years, and has also conferred othe: 
great privileges. 

Every American who understands the purposes of thi- 
Company will, of a necesity, feel a pride in aiding it to « 
suoce: sful termination. 

Each individual who buys a bond becomes an owner anJ 
an interested party,and when he views the structurc 
erected with his money can say, “I aided to erect in our 
country the most magnificent building the world has, 
ever seen, a paiace which, in truth, represents the indus- 
try, energy and mechanical genivs of the American 
people.’’ 

The manufacturers and the inventors of America are 
peculiarly interested in the success of this enterprise, 
for the reason that it is to be their home, where all their 
inventions and manufatures can be exhibited and sold. 

The building will contain 5,320,000 square feet of space. 

Purchasers desiring Bonds before an agency is estab- 
lished where they rende, will communicate direct with 
this office from where they can be supplied. 

Parties desiring to act as agents or to purchase bonds 
will address 


INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION CO,, 
12 East 17th Street, 
(Berwren BROADWAY anp FIFTH AVENUE), 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Note—All moneys by draft on New York, or Express, 








or postal order - charges paid by sender. 
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ae eel 


Bpon the statement that,as imposed, the as 


@. Srixson & 


ess elsewhere, until you have learned what we offer. 
Co., Portland, Maine. 


Formerly of Murray and Gr enwich. 


Se es one 


THOMAS R. AGNEW. 
The Sensational Grocer! 


For the Finest Teas, Coffees, Sugars and gen- 
eral Groceries, at the smallest shade of 


THF MAN. 





Warehouse, 39 Vesey Street, N. Y, 


Every Family should know it! 


T. R AGNEW, axe wo mistaxe, 


THE NO. is 39, 
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OCEAN STEAMSHIPS, 


OGEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


INSURANCE, 


INSURANCE, 











ct << mand 


The British and N. A, R. M. Steauships. 
BETWEEN 
[LIVERPOOL. BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Sailings every weeh—From New York every 
Wednesday and Saturday. Fiom Boston every Tuesdays. 


Rates of Passage: 
FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YOK OR BOSTON, 


Ry Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26. 
Becond Class, £18. 
By Steamers Carrving Stecrage.— First Class, 15, 17 and 
in: as, acco:ding to accommodation. 


FROW SEY Yeed O46 BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 

First Ciuss, $50, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
eommodation. 

Return Tickcte on favorable terms. 

‘Tiekets to Faris, #15, Gold additional, 

Steerage, at jowest rates. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, and 
ell parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

‘tbrough bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the Continent, anJ 
for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cubin 
Office,, 4 Kowling Green, } 

For ig cael passage, at Ww Broadway, Trinity Build- 


> CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Aoent. 


ANCHOR LINE. 


CARRYING U. 8. MAIL. 


ge, apply at the Company’s 





New York and Glasgow. 





STEAMER EVERY SATURDAY, 


From Company’s piers, 20 and 21 North River. N. ¥.: 
VICTORIA......cse0ee--+- Saturday, Oct. 39, at 3 P. M. 
patvs woecccece eee -» Saturday, Nov. 6, at 11 A. M. 
ELYSIA....-cccceceeeee+s -Saturday, Nov. 13, at 2 P.M, 
ETHIOPIA oc ccceseeescses Saturday, Nov. 2u, at Noon. 

RATES OF PASSAGE~TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, 
LONDONDERRY, QUEENSLOWN OR BELFAST : 


Cabin Passage—$65, $75 and $80, currency. 








INTERMEDIATE, $35; STEERAGE, $328. 


G@™ Drafts issued for any amcunt at current rates, 





Send for circulars, giving turther aoiguation, to Com=- 
pany’s offices, 7 Bowling Green, New Yo 


HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents. 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 

To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 
NOTICE, 

This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 

+00 in gold) on each of its Versels, thus giving Passen- 

gers the best possible guarantee for safety and avoidance 

af ay aed at sea. 

he most southerly route has always been adopted by 

this Company to avoid Ice and HeavLanns. 


Tons. 
seonscnnsa 





Tons. 
CAVADA sc ceceeee ssf 276 
GREECE .......+ +4310 
THE QUEEN.,.....4470 
ENGLAND.........3441 
ecccee HELVETIA ........3970 
DENMARK .... 0.00: ood ERIN....4+++ seeeee AO 
One ot the above steamers will leave New York every 
ednesday, Liverpool every Wedvesday, Queenstown 
qe Thursday, and fortnightly to Lo direct from 
ew York. 
Cabin passage to Liverpool......+.+++ees+00$70 and $80 
Pre aid Cabin passage from Liverpool, and Excursion 
tickets to Liverpool and return at — rates. 


Steerage at greatly :educed pri 
Passengers Poked to and ay Uhecrnest, Cardiff, 


Bristol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasow, London, 
steer, Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 





e Steamships of this line ere full-powered, and the 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of New 
York. They are built in water-tight compartments, and 
= ~~ cked, »tfording every convenience for the com- 
fort 


3, aud g speed, safety and com- 
ort, with cconomy. 


For further particulars apply at the -Compeny’e office, 
RST, Manager, 
69 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Notice to the Holders, of 
Arkansas State Bonds 


Orricr Stare Boarp or Frvancr, 
Littce Rock, January 29th, 1875. 
UNWER A RECENT ACT OF THE 

Legislature of Arkansas the undersigned 
have been constituted a Board of Finance 
for the State, with authority to correspond 
witb the holders of the bonds of Arkansas, 














REMITTANCES 


TAPSCOTT’S 


OFFICE, 
86 30UTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


PASSAGE TICKETS to and from QUEENSTOWN 
and LIVERPOOL, and DRAFIS for £1 Sterling nd up- 
wards, available in all partsof ENGLAND, IRELAND, 
SCOTLAND and WALES, 1 sued at the Lowes’ nares by 


TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CoO., 
86 South Street, NEW YORK, 


INSURANCE, 


OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
119 BROADWAY, VW. YW. 
Corner of Cedar Street. 

NIOW YORK, January lith, 1875. 
THE ear ety STATEMENT OF THE AF 


taire of the in formity with th: 
requirements ot Pectin ‘12 of its Charter . 
0 




















Tee eran eect QO1,B46 18 
Premiums received from Jan. 1, 
to Dec. 31, 1874, inclusive.... 60,221 $9 


Total amount of Marine Premiums.... $731,768 7’ 





This Company has issued no Policies, ex- 
cept on Cargo and Freight for the Voyage. 

Kio risks have been taken upon HULLE 
OF VESSELS. 
Premiums m irked off as earned during the 


Period A8 AlOVE.+44sseereeeserereeesereees $642,795 
taid for Losses, Expenses, and 





oe, S lees Savin &c., 
during the ne Oy aeeanel li 
heturn jun, 








THE COMPAN : ns “ty sages ASSETS 
Cash in Bank... seeeseee $155 071 O1 

United States and other: stock - 468, 199 

Loans on #tocks, drawing interestl9::,300 00 gsi7 810 


Premium Notes and Bills deceivavle....... 106,350 





Subscription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 50,128 7% 
Reinsurance and Claims due the Company 
catimated ateres coccecerecssoescscesees 4€,018 93 


Total Assets.c.. seccrecereserevcceeees $1,0'0,367 78 
SIX PEK CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Cer 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders thereot, o: 
their lega! representatives, cn and after TUHSDAY, the 
2nd iy of February next. 
UNREDEEMED BALANCE OF THE CERTI 

FicAtEs OF tH COMPANY, OF THE ISSUE UF 
1867, AND THIRTY PER CENT. OF TH+ I8sU& OF 
1868, will be redeemed and paid im cash to the holders 
thereot, or their legal representatives, on and after 
TUESDAY, the 2nd lay of February, from which date 
interest thereon will cease. ‘Vhe certificates to be pro- 
juced at the time of payment and cancelled to the 
axtent redeemed. 
4 divilend in Scrip of FIFTY PFR CENT 
deciarea on the amount ot Earned Premiums toi 
the vear ending December 3ist, 1874, which may be 
ertitled to participate. Certificates for which will be is- 
sied on and after TUESDAY, ee 6th dey of Apri) next 
By order of the Board, 


IRUSIRES: 
WILLIAM LECONEY, 





JOEN K. MYERS, 


2-2 CLAFLIN, ILLIAM A. HALL, 
@ .D. H. GILLESPIE, THEO, W. MUKRIS, 
A. S. BARNES, Hus, B MERRICK 
WM.T BLODGETT, GBHORGE A, MEYER, 
JOUN A, BARTOW, pak Ao = LEWIS, 
ALEX. M. ay, W. SMITH, 
FRANCIS MORAN, HENKY. > Rol. PH, 
WM, RESERAy, JOHN H. KK, 
1AMEs R. TAYLO JAMES H. “DeNwaM, 
ADAM t “BRUCE, LEVI M. BA 
\LBLRT B. STRANGE, RICHARD P. IBRUFF, 
A AUGUSTUS LOW, FRANKLIN EDSON, 
FRANCIS PAYSON, STEPUEN L. MERCHAN? 
JEHIAL READ, JAMES L, HATHAWAY, 


JOHN R. WALLER, 

JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
WM. LECONEY, Vice-President. 
Tuomas Harz, Secretary. 





NEW YORE 


Loan and Indemnity Company, 
229 Groadway corner Barclay Street, N. ¥. 


Capital $1,000,000. 


Transact a GENERAL BANKING BUSINSSs3, 

Receive DEPOSITS subject to UNECK AT SIGHT 

paying (t. TEREST on DAILY BALANCES. 

CHECKS on this Company pass through 
the CLEABING «OUSE, 

Keceave TRUSTS and FINANCIAL AGENCIES 








in order to agree upon some uniform plan 
sf consolidating and settling the just 
debts of the State. Holders of such bonds 
will do a favor to the Board by conferring 
with them at an early day. All letters 
addressed to them @ the subject will 
reseive proper attention. 
A. H, GARLAND, Governor. 
M. M. ROSE, 
G. N. PEAY, 
State Board of Finance. 


tras (er-books, + STOCKS, and act as TRUS- 
Take tor RAILROUA and other corporations and fo: 


ia ivviduals. 
WILLIAM BR. FOSTER, Pro>sident, 
ANDREW MoKINNEY., Vies-President. 


To Great Britain and Ireland. 


Emigration and Foreign Exchange 


ATLANTIC 


New York, 
Office 51 Wall Street. 


ORGANIZED, 1842, 





InLanp Navigation Risks, 


payable in England. 





Policies are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 





the assured, and are divided annual 
upon the Premiums terminated durin, 


issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


24th Annual Report 


—OF THE— 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OF NEW YORK, 


156 and 158 58 Broadway 


Income For the r the Year 1874. 





Disbursements. 
Paid for Ciamms by Death on 
Policies and Payment of An- 
BDUILIAR. coeee cccesreccereeess 
Pad te Dividends, Return 
rremiums, Purchased Poli- 
cies, ani Interest on Divi- 
dend. &a 


$591,234 CO 


_ 162,190 98 


aoe Pee eee enereeeeene 


Total amount returned ‘ 
to Policy-holders, $1,056,424 98 
Salaries, 


Paio tor Expenses 
Taxes, Medica) Examiners’ 
Fees, Commismons,...e0... 295,508 58 


——— 


Assets. 
ash in Bank. ‘Crust Company, 
and on hand....-ccc-cesssee $60,320 37 
Bonds and Mortgages, and In- 

terest accrued on *ame ... . 5,158, 67 3° 
Loans on Polictes in force... .. 2,279,739 08 
United States and New York 





in force, Carlisie4 per cent... $7,415,089 19 
Olaims by death not yet due . 23¥,930 
Dividends uvpaid end all o.her 


PD cccctcsssssomessetes, MOnren 





The Manhattan inv'tes a comparison with other first 
Glass Companies as to the following p rticu‘ars: 

The large excess of Assets over its i — 
The small Ratio of Ex to Loco! 
Care in the selection of Risks, chown fi in the smal! per 
centage of d- ath claims. 
Prustecce and Skill in Macagement. 
Justice and Liberalil 
Dividends. 


for a quarter of a centu 
The interest scoount exceeds the oom pric, 
of thi 











DigeCTORS : 
Cuarles Stanton, T. W. Park, 
Jobo H. Cheever, Prosper P. Shaw, 
é Wilham 5.0 
WihamH. Breeden am 
ite G. Hoyt, George H. Brown, 
Hon | ae it, . 
@.M Van vor, @ P. ony. 
a. MeKinney, EL. Foster, 
Jud T. BANKER, Seovetary- 








HENRY STOKES, President, 

C. ¥. WEMPLE, Vice-President 
J. L. HALSRY, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS Actuary. 





' EL BatOnns,” }iAss- Seoretaries 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


[INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND 


And will issue Policies making Lose 


its Assets for the Security of its 


The profits of the Company revert t 


the year, Certificates for which are 


W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President 


$1,351, 939 66 


——— $7,853,073 71 
Undivided Surplus. - - - - $1,837,677 17 


‘y in the Payment of Losses anc 
The even and uninterrupted success of its operations 


OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


35 WALL STREET, Vv. ¥. 


NEW YORK, January 2ist, 1875, 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT UF THE AFFAIRS 
of the Company on the 3la D ber, 1874, is p 
‘a conformity with the provi:iour of its Charter : 
Outst»nding premiums December ry . $246.9 0 93 
Premiums received from Jaauary !:t 
esses 1,378,826 06 


Comber 31-1, 187 secccvcccscoe see: 
ee 
Total ?remiums..ee. os .ccccceeeesses$l,'2',776 99 





Amount of premiums earned from January 
lst to December 3st, 1874........ “ate 20 
Less return premiums..... bet 2 


’ OErr 313,615 93 93 


Net earned premiums. on ye 
Paid during | the er verted : 





salvages,.. sponse ad He-tavurane, - 


24 a7 
Paid cash dividend to stockholde: mH, . 


Te, 
August lat... .coee....seccceees $20,000 Ov 
Paid cash rebat+ment to dealers...... $155,753 29 


TLo Company hss the following Assets : ait 
Casb iv banke and with ba we $52,737 49 


United States, state, Bank an 

other Stocks. veces a oar 0 00 
Interest ‘ive on Investme its secee 5,963 26 
Preminm Notes aod Premiums in 


course of collection .. ...+e+.+ 463,839 89 
Re-insurance an+ salvages due, and 


scrip of other COMPANICO.oe. eee » ae 00 
9097, 563 02 62 
A Semi-Annual Dividena of FIVE \5) ome CNT, wil) 


be paid to the stockholiers, or their | ives, 
on and after MONDAY. January <dth, irs 





TRUSTEES: 
JAM¢S FREZLAND, FRANCIS HATHAWAY 
3AMUEL WILLETS, A 

ROBERT L, TAYLOR, 


WILLIAM T. FROST, GEO. W. HENNING, 
WILLIAM WATT, RY EYRE, 
Jas. D. FISH, K?H SLA@G, 

Li WOUD WALTER, EDWARD MERRITT, 
D. COLOKN MURRAY, DANIEL T. WILLETS, 
4AMUEL Ll. HAM, 1. EDG: IN, 
BRYCE GRAY, HENRY R. KUNGARDT 
x. L. MeORRADY, NS. WILLIAMS, 
VILLIAM NELSON, Je, CHARLES DIMON 
HAROLD DOLLNER, PAUL N. 8PO 


JvBEPH WILLETS, JAMYS VULGLAS, 
WILLIAM B. SCOTT. 
ELLWOOD WALTER, President. 
AKCH,. G. MONTGOMERY, Jr. 
Vice-President, 
ALANSON W. HEGELMAN 


Second Vice-President, 
Ld. WRPARD, Serretarv. 











Yor Premiums, Extra Premiums, &c..,.....$1,54z,132 04 
For Interest..ccccs co ccccess -scceccccces ee $80,070 2 
ad ices BC., BOCTUCK. 000. oe oes. eevee oats “ STEEL PENS, 
$2,405,007 | ih 











MANUFACTORY OF THE] 


SPENCERIAN PENS 
BIRMINGHAM, England. 


SWAN QUILL Action! 





SPENCERIAN 











State Stocks.... 253 00 
Quarterly snd Semi-Annual 
Premiums def-rred, and Pre- 
miuins «nd Interest in course 
of collection and wenemte» . 
SiON. ..... 518,004 24 
Temporary Loans ‘on "Stocks These Pens ave comprised in 15 numbers; of the Num- 
and Bonds (Market ve':s of use Onn Paw alone, we sold more than 
. ney yen $901,278...... 644,080 47 
teres! due to — 
other property . csvee ce 26,705 93 5,000,000 
Gross sesecesecsseoscsee $8,600,95) 48 in 1873. 
Reserve re J. et =. ail Policies and the sale is continually increasing 


Binet 


y of 





They are of superior English make, and are justly cele~ 
crated for their elasticity, d and 

voint. For sale by the trade generaily. 

GH To accommodate those who nay wish to try these 
Pens, we will send a Sample Card, containing all of the 15 
umbers, by mail on receip of 25 cents, 


IVISUN BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & C0., 


138 end 140 Grand Street WN. V., 


AMOSKEAG 


Manufacturing Company, 
MANCHBESTHR, N. H., 


Ra of the buatuese of thi: comoany haa boon Manufacturers of Steam Fire Engines, 
pan 


Locomotives _ 
and Stationary Steam Engines, 
Boilers, Cotton amd Woolen Machinery, Tools, 
TURBINE WHEELS, 
Mill Work and Castings of every Description. 
WM. AMORY, Treasurer, City Exchange, Beston, Mass 
4, STRAW, Agent, Manchester, N. Hi. 

















